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BY BARBARA GRIZZUTI HARRISON 


My father hasn’t washed his hair since the occasion of my brother’s wedding 
nine years ago, an oily state of affairs directly attributable to the execrable 
excesses of sports writers: Having once read, in the Daily News, some twaddle 
about the number of Olympic swimmers observed to have gone prematurely 
bald—you know, one of those quasifactual, whimsical pieces sports writers 
produce in the lulls between whatever is being touted, that month, as the 
Greatest Single Sports Event of the Century—he very reasonably concluded that 
there was a connection between water and baldness, and thereafter eschewed 
applying the former in hopes of avoiding the latter. My father also has this 
theory, which he has advanced in letters to President Nixon, Dear Abby and 
Billy Graham, that all of the urban confusions of the last twenty years, including 
V.D., J.D., the welfare mess, and the deplorable fact that “nowadays you gotta 
call a garbageman a sanitation engineer—even garbage isn’t garbage any more,” 
stem directly from the Brooklyn Dodgers having left Brooklyn. “The moral 
fabric demised,” according to my father, the moment Red Barber ceased to 
edify youth, in between beer commercials, by perceiving the relationship 
between Preacher Roe’s spitball and the fact that there was a God, and He dwelt 
among us. Now I don’t ordinarily disagree with my father: For one thing, he was 
once welterweight champion of the Canal Zone, and, for another, he has a full 
head of wavy black hair. Nevertheless, I’m about to blow one of his favorite 
theories sky high. 
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i. case you’re wondering what all this has to do with how the 
press covers the Super Bowl (which magnificent obsession is upon us this 
month), my father has this theory that the reason “what’s-his-face” lost the 
election is that he had the bad luck to be photographed looking “insincere” at a 
football game: “Any politician who’s dumb enough to get caught looking 
insincere at a football game would be dumb enough to tell the public that 
airplanes crash a lot.” My father says he knew that “that other fella” had it in 
the bag the minute he read in the Daily News that Whittier College’s former 
football end had suggested pass plays to Miami Dolphins’ coach Don Shula. 
Nixon suggests one play—to the team that lost last year’s Super Bowl Game in 
New Orleans—and the next thing you know, my dad says, the papers are saying 
he “helped draw up the game plan. You had to know the country was with 
him.” With remarkable logic my father points out that, in 1968, President 
Johnson was the nation’s number-one football fan, but “nobody paid any 
attention to his diagrams. Did you ever read about his diagrams in the Post? No, 
you did not. Didn’t that tell you something? The man didn’t have what it takes. 

(continued on page 10) 
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SECOND CLASS POSTAGE PAID AT N.Y., N.Y. 


Rosebuds to reporter John Roland, commentator Edward Brown and news 
director Ted Kavanau of New York City’s WNEW-TV for their two-part 
investigation (December 5-6) of the staggering amount of fraudulent overtime 
being paid Metropolitan Transportation Authority workers at a Bronx inspection 
barn. In a report that combined solid muckraking with a perception rare for 
commercial television, the Metromedia station first dramatized its story by 
furnishing cameras to two inspectors who were fed up with their colleagues’ 
costly loafing and had taken their complaint to City Councilman Robert Postel. 
So lax was the situation at the car barn that the two inspectors—Daniel Stone 
and Bert Schussel—drew almost no protests when they filmed their fellow 
workers’ inaction. 

The result was a devastating portrait of men eating, drinking beer, 
reading the paper, playing cards, listening to music, even working on their 
automobiles—all in the middle of the working day and most on overtime pay. 
There were a good many shots, too, of transit workers simply sleeping on the 
job, including a long, almost funny one of a union chairman snoozing on a bench 
in the barn’s locker room. “How often does he sleep?’”’ Roland asked the two 
inspectors. “Every day,” they replied. “How often does he work?” “Probably 
not at all.’’ Stone and Schussel estimated that between 50,000 and 70,000 hours 
of overtime come out of the one barn alone each year. Moreover, they told 
Roland that not only was the overtime fraudulent but it was totally unnecessary. 
Both inspectors said that even on a heavy day they could get all their work done 
in two-and-a-half hours. A light day required only a half-hour of work, they said. 

What triggered this deluge of overtime, apparently, was a pension 
system set up in the transit workers’ 1968 union contract that put retirement pay 
at one-half the salary earned at the time of retirement. Starting back then, some 
transit workers in their final year began working every night seven days a week 
and running their income up as high as $26,000, more than twice their normal 
salary. “| checked into the records,’’ Councilman Postel told Roland in an 
interview, ‘‘and | have found a large number of transit employees who were 
allowed to collect big, fat overtime payments . .. so they retire sometimes at a 
pension that is larger than their annual salaries. This is going on throughout the 
city of New York—not only in the transit system, but in the department of 
sanitation and other agencies as well.” 

Exposing local bureaucratic corruption, of course, is a staple of 
American journalism, and most news organizations—both electronic and 
print—would be content to point their finger in Outrage and let the matter rest. 
What set the Channel 5 effort apart was the intelligent perspective given it by 
Roland’s interview with Moss Schenk, of the Surface Subway Supervisors 
Association, and the subsequent commentary by the station’s Edward Brown. 

Schenk appeared on the second night of the investigation to 
protest that the film taken at the Bronx car barn unfairly left the impression 
that all 30,000 hourly transit workers were hustling the taxpayer. Once finished 
with this obligatory defense of his men, however, Schenk suggested that the 
problem was much more complex than the film was able to show. His men are 
part of the huge pool of alienated blue collar workers in America and these men 
don’t suddenly “change [their] orientation as a result of becoming [public 
employees] .” In his commentary, Brown picked up Schenk’s alienation theme. 
“When President Nixon talked about the work ethic in the last campaign,” he 
said, “many people thought he was talking about people on welfare. But labor 
experts say it is in the work force where much of the initiative and the 
motivation has been lost, [where] workers have no sense of achievement and no 
sense of responsibility. AFL-CIO President George Meany says most American 
workers are bored to death; the psychologist Erich Fromm says it is this 
boredom that develops [the] hostility which the worker shows toward the 
people he works for or the people he’s supposed to serve. Some managements 
have tried shorter work weeks, longer vacations, bonuses and other inducements, 
but one auto industry official said people are not rodents in a box. They cannot 
be induced into performing with trick doors or food pellets. And some believe 
that not even substantial profit-sharing can change it. Part of the short term 
answer does lie in reform of the union and civil service laws which retard 
initiative, and with labor unions recognizing that efficiency can mean less 
inflation, more jobs, more prosperity. The larger problem as some see it is in the 
spirit, the inequities in society, the evidence of corruption all around...” 


On Dec. 12, Dr. William J. Ronan, chairman of the Metropolitan 
Transportation Authority, demanded and received time on WNEW to show an 
18-minute videotape purporting to rebut all charges. On the tape, Ronan 
maintained that sworn statements of 33 transit workers pictured in the Channel 
5 film “established that the film was rigged and had been taken during lunch 
period, or a wash-up time prior to the men’s going home...” The next 
afternoon, Schussel and Stone submitted to several hours of lie detector tests at 

(continued on page 15) 














Editor’s Note 


The award New York University gave us recently was named in memory of Don 
Hollenbeck, and it occured to me as I sat listening to the various speakers at the 
presentation luncheon that I knew very little about Hollenbeck beyond the facts 
that he committed suicide in 1954 and that he was most noted for the 15-minute 
weekly radio program he established in 1947 called “CBS Views The Press.” I 
had planned’ to devote this space to an appreciation of the man based on a 
reading of the clippings and several interviews with his friends and family. But 
though this research persuaded me that Hollenbeck was a warm and dedicated 
man of no small interest, a committed journalist at once tough-minded and 
emotionally fragile, I quickly lost interest in my original purpose aftér reading 
the transcript of the first “CBS Views The Press” broadcast—and I don’t think it 
too presumptuous to hope that Hollenbeck would have understood why. 


- his debut that May 31 more than 25 years ago, Hollenbeck 
punctured the New York dailies’ coverage of what they delighted in calling the 
“relief scandal.” In a natural, unaffected voice that would soon become famous, 
the 42-year-old broadcaster said: 

The great ink-letting which resulted from the disclosure 

that a number of New York City families on relief had been 
housed in hotels has abated some after having for about a 
week resembled a kind of newspaper lynching party. ‘The 
immediate victims were 37 families, representing about 120 
persons who had been housed in hotel rooms by the city’s 
department of welfare on the grounds that it had been unable 
to provide adequate shelter for them elsewhere. The lynching 
was a success. The families have been hustled from their hotel 
rooms. At first they were put into condemned tenements and 
the city lodging houses. All in all, it was about as sorry an 
exhibition as the press—or a section of it—is capable of putting 
on. 


Coming from a medium they were used to pummeling with 
impunity, Hollenbeck’s attack infuriated most of the city’s newspaper owners 
and editors. Not sufficiently, however, to make them ponder their enthusiasm 
for stories skewering the chiseling poor, an enthusiasm that went undiminished, 
particularly after they discovered “The Lady In Mink” later that year. 
DIVORCEE IN MINK/ON RELIEF ROLLS, warned the Daily News in page-one 
type an inch and a half high. Most of the other dailies were similarly outraged 
for days, including The New York Times, which, on the day the story broke 
(October 30), led the paper with a three-column headline that read: WOMAN IN 
MINK WITH $60,000/LIVED ON RELIEF IN A HOTEL,/INQUIRY BY 
STATE DISCLOSES. Aside from being typically atypical of the 263,300 persons 
then on welfare, “The Lady In Mink” turned out to be, as Hollenbeck put it in 
his broadcast of November 8, “flat broke, clearly entitled to relief, and because 
of one of those silly laws, it was required that her five-year-old child be cared 
for...” All this, of course, is old stuff to press-watchers who were around at 
the time to hear Hollenbeck or read The New Yorker’s A.J.Liebling whose acid 
wit also deflated the newspapers’ handling of ““The Lady In Mink.” “The theme 
of the undeserving poor,” he wrote, “recurs as often as Groundhog Sees His 
Shadow or Tommy Manville Takes Another Bride. One of the things that puts 
me off doing the Wayward Press for years at a time, in fact, is the inevitable 
repetitiousness—given the same opportunity, newspapers will always do the same 
wrong thing.” 


N.. this is not a spot for simple-minded transitions. American 
journalism is much better today than it was 25 years ago. There were nine dailies 
in New York back then: the Herald-Tribune, Mirror, Sun, Journal-American, 
World-Telegram, PM, Post, Daily News and Times. The last three remain, and of 
the six that died only PM and the Trib were worth serious mourning. Of the 
survivors, the Times by far has improved the most in recent years. And yet, 
when dealing with the poor and poverty it seems depressingly determined to 
“always do the same wrong thing.” For as even the most casual reader of the 
Times must be aware, in recent weeks the newspaper has been off on a positive 
binge of concern about the housing of welfare recipients in hotels on the Upper 
West Side. 

The campaign was only getting started when Kathleen Hendrix 
touched on it in passing last month in her article on the Times’ annual Christmas 
pitch for the Neediest Cases. In discussing how this charity mind-set spilled over 


into the paper’s coverage of the poor, she wrote: “On Nov. 16, a headline on 
page one read: WIDE COMMUNITY CRIME TRACED/TO ‘SINGLES’ IN 
WELFARE HOTELS. The story, by Max Seigel, jumped inside to page 52 and 
ran a total of 65 column-inches, not including a picture that showed us the 
Manhattan Towers Hotel on Broadway where 186 single welfare recipients live 
and where, according to Sgt. Joseph A. Burns of the 20th Precinct, 15 per cent 
of the precinct’s robberies occur. In his story, Seigel is all over town interviewing 
cops, politicians and “community leaders.” Not one hotel resident, never mind a 
welfare recipient, makes it into the article. 

Following this opening salvo, Timesmen, led by Seigel, invaded 


the West Side almost daily and Kathleen and | started counting column inches 
(in parentheses): 


Nov. 17, page 44 (12) Nov. 29, pages 1 and 41 (34) 
Nov. 18, nothing Nov. 30, pages 1 and 22 (32) 
Nov. 19, pages 61 and 62 (34) Dec. 1, page 32 (21) 

Nov. 20, page 74 (29) Dec. 2, page 32 (21) 

Nov. 21, page 28 (20) Dec. 3, pages 32 and 33 (43) 
Nov. 22, pages | and 44 (38) Dec. 4, nothing 

Nov. 23, page 39 (21) Dec. 5, nothing 

Nov. 24, pages 1, 25 and 26 (46) Dec. 6, page 51 (59) 

Nov. 25, pages 1 and 39 Dec. 7, page 55 (25) 

Nov. 26, nothing Dec. 8, page 49 (15) 

Nov. 27, page 39 (31) Dec. 9, page 39 (26) 


Nov. 28, page 49 (26) 
On Sunday, Dec. 10, this poverty task force rested, allowing the 61st annual 


appeal for the Neediest Cases to get underway unsullied by any grim news from 
the Upper West Side. 


In 25 days beginning Nov. 16, the 7imes used up 624 column 
inches (not counting the editorial and the pictures) in hot pursuit of the welfare 
criminals infesting the once fine hotels. That’s something under four full pages 
of type, and in recent memory only the exploits of Clifford Irving rated the kind 
of concentrated attention Seigel and his followers gave their story—a useful 
comparison as it turns out. For memory, recent or otherwise, does not provide 
any instances of the Times devoting so much energy to a business story of any 
real significance. Fun and games with the mysterious; eccentric Howard Hughes, 
whoopee! But one will search the files in vain for anything approaching an equal 
scrutiny of Merrill Lynch or First National City or (as long as I’m being 
preposterous) Macy’s. That kind of firepower is reserved for the undeserving 
poor. 

I am tempted to be “fair” at this point, to say, well, yes, the 
Seigelblitz was pretty heavy-handed, but, after all, things are not as bad as they 
were back in the days of “The Lady In Mink.” And, true, the coverage did 
struggle toward some perspective now and then as it moved along. For one thing, 
blacks report for the Times now and it is getting harder to present crime entirely 
from a white, middle-class point of view. George Goodman Jr., one of the 
blacks, went into a few of the apartments of a rooming house on West 102nd 
Street, producing a sympathetic story of the welfare recipients who lived there. 
Paul Montgomery and John Darnton, both waite, also wrote perceptively about 
the tenants’ plight. But always there were the headlines with their 
CRIME-RIDDEN, FEAR, VIOLENCE-HAVEN, SHOOTOUT, SLAYINGS, 
‘HELL-HOLE,’ WELFARE, WELFARE, WELFARE. Good God, “these people” 
are everywhere! Next thing you know they'll be in Zabar’s. Something must be 
done to keep them from totally ruining life for the good burghers of the Upper 
West Side. (I am one of them, I suppose, but, not incidentally, so are A.M. 
Rosenthal and Arthur Gelb, managing editor and metropolitan editor of the 
Times.) 1 want to be fair, but the Times makes it hard. Here, in its entirety, is 
what the paper said editorially on the subject: 

A simple way to safeguard the elderly poor from muggers 

in welfare hotels would be to restrict some of these hotels to 
older people. The Human Resources Department could easily 
assign old and young relief recipients to different hotels. 
Younger people, from whom most muggers are recruited, 
would be barred from buildings for the elderly, unless they 
had passes to visit friends or relatives. 

If no doormen were available, the elderly tenants, armed 
with police whistles, could take turns sitting in pairs behind 
the entrance door to deter intruders. (Similar tenant patrols, 
by the way, are effective for city apartment houses without 
doormen.) By following this suggestion for deterring muggers, 
the Human Resources Department could help not only to 
reduce crime but also to ameliorate the sad lot of the elderly 


poor. 





As I write this (December 14), the 7imes is still hard at it 
Yesterday, the indefatigable Max H. Seigel was recording (25, including picture) 
the neighborhood concern over the Chemical Bank’s plan to close its branch at 
8ist Street and Columbus Avenue. At first I thought Seigel had finally 
abandoned the welfare chase, then came the seventh paragraph: ““Mr. Murray [a 
Chemical officer] denied that the decision to close had anything to do with the 
fact that directly across the street was the Endicott Hotel, a single-room 
occupancy facility associated with crime in the area.” And a few paragraphs 
beyond, this nice touch: “The group rallying around the idea of a new bank 
includes the tenants’ committee of the Beresford, a luxury cooperative whose 
residents include some well known in the field of entertainment.” Today, two 
stories (82, including picture). Seigel’s dealt with yet another city plan, this one 
for converting single-room occupancy buildings into halfway houses for the 
poor. The other bore the headline: WELFARE HOTELS TARNISH 
CHARACTER OF WEST SIDE NEIGHBORHOOD. It may have been a good 


No. 3274 Looks Back 


BY JANE HOWARD 


My employee number was 3274. My office was 3022, next to Dick Meryman’s 
and well within earshot of Dita Camacho’s and Tommy Thompson’s. | had to 
walk a half a block to the ladies’ room, but only a few short steps to the Xerox 
machine. By some fluke I had two phone lines, and if someone else called while 
I was talking I could put you on hold. One afternoon a couple of years ago, John 
Thorne stopped by my office, looking affably desperate. He had to find 
somebody whose recent adventures might inspire copy for a slow week’s Editor’s 
Note. “Come on,” he implored me, “are you sure you didn’t almost drown 
while interviewing Saul Bellow?” 

Alas for his purposes, I had not. There was a myth of glamor and 
danger about the place, all right, but physical peril was an occupational hazard 
mainly for war correspondents and superstar photographers. Only very 
peripherally, by association, was I a part of what they did, nor could I claim any 
credit for Life’s superior coverage of art and science and nature. But my timing 
was lucky. Anonymity went out of style just about the time I shed my timid 
cocoon. The old joke that to be a writer for Life was like being a photographer 
for the Reader's Digest gradually didn’t seem funny any more. What I mostly did 
was follow around people who had written best-sellers or otherwise distinguished 
themselves, and take down what they said. A lot of it found its way into bylined 
print, and once or twice I was billed, to my chagrin, as “‘Life’s Jane Howard.” 

After a few years this formula came to seem uncomfortably 
familiar, and I began a never very successful attempt to wean myself away from 
the grip Life had on my own life. The extent to which the magazine defined us 
could worry us, and those who cared for us. ““You’d better get away from there,” 
more than one friend warned me, “‘because you’re in a rut—a nice, elegant rut.” 
Right, l’d answer. Sure. But even after I took a year’s leave to write a book, I came 
back. 

A year ago, at the time of what we came to call the Great Purge, I 
thought myself somewhat brave to go off the masthead and payroll and accept a 
contract to write a few articles. In the intervening months I began another book 
and tried to get used to working at home. Sometimes I’d manage not to show up 
in Room 3022 for days, or even weeks. On the dark, cold morning of December 
8 I had not planned on reporting to what now may presumably be renamed the 
Time-Money Building. But 8 A.M. phone calls summoned us all to “a big, 
important meeting,” and nobody doubted what this summons meant. Instinct 
told us that the most recent rumors, implying another six or twelve months’ 
remission of symptoms, were wrong. The patient, we could tell, had lost its vital 
signs. 

Walking into that meeting, | expected my reactions would be 
detached and clinical. But, to use my nephew’s favorite expression of skepticism, 
oh huh. That historic announcement made me feel, instead, like the 
newly-bereaved widow of an astronaut. Although I once narrowly escaped 


having to put similar questions to Rose Kennedy, I could muster little | 


camaraderie for the horde of TV cameramen and newspaper reporters who had 
been dispatched to thrust microphones at our faces and ask, “What was your 
emotion when you heard the news? Pretty sad, coming right before Christmas 
this way, isn't it?” 

Dave Young of the layout room handled the press with dignity. 
“This is a family,” he told them, “and you don’t come around to a family at a 
time like this.”” Well, he was right: we were a family, and that was the worst of 
it. In a fragmented world, that office was our only sure locus of community and 
continuity, even for those of us who didn’t go there much. Aside from our own 
homes it was the only place in the city where we could go at any time to be 
recognized and understood, never mind paid. Okay, sure, we can still invite each 
other to dinner and keep in touch, but by appointment only. It can’t be the 
same. Such networks are fragile and rare, and they require a headquarters. 


piece. I didn’t read it. 


ia: those who defend this kind of self-indulgent jour- 
nalistic fear-mongering will point out that things have, indeed, changed since 
1947. Don Hollenbeck attacked the papers back then for lobbing overkill at a 
few alleged welfare cheats, harmless, all of them. But now the welfare rolls are 
rampant with criminals committing all manner of mayhem. (This mayhem, of 
course, goes on daily in Harlem, Bedford-Stuyvesant and Brownsville, but that’s 
another non-story.) | am aware when | walk my dog in Central Park at night that 
I am not in Disneyland. Urban crime is a legitimate concern for us all, and 
certainly the Times. But a series that often explicitly and a/ways implicitly hangs 
the problem on the poor is not very far from Hollenbeck’s “lynching party” of 
25 years ago. _RP. 


I’m going to miss Dave Young, and a lot of others. I’m going to miss 
Nancy Houghtaling, with whom it was ever a pleasure on closing nights to exchange 
acerb gossip in the copy room. I’m going to miss Nancy Miller, who had just 
struggled up from the secretarial ranks to become a reporter, but not for long 
enough to see her name on the masthead. I’m going to miss Bob Clive, who 
earlier that same week had been commissioned to organize a jubilant, 
morale-building Christmas party. I’m going to miss Domenica Kodola, better 
known as “Good Evening My Darling,” which was her nightly greeting to the 
females among us when she appeared to clean the west half of the 30th floor. 
(To men she would say “Good Evening My Sir.”’) 


Life was such a vast and diverse organism that no two sets of 
memories of working there can be at all alike. My own include the time I 
chartered a seaplane with Bobby Peterson, who early had resolved to become a 
living legend in his own time. We descended, literally out of the blue, onto some 
right-wing Indiana extremists who had set up an armed camp in the wilderness of 
British Columbia. I think of the day in Tangier when Terry Spencer lectured a 
hotel maid who scolded us for having bought real flowers instead of plastic ones. 
“But Madame,” he told her in courtly French, “you, too, are old, and you, too, 
will die like these flowers.” I recall Terry’s quoting a rule he had learned on 
assignments with Hugh Moffett: “Wherever you are in the world, if you’re 
looking for fun, go downhill.” 

I think of the morning on the grounds of the Royal Palace in 
Gangtok, Sikkim, when Farrell Grehan, photographing its momentarily unkempt 
mistress, yelled out “Your Highness! Your hair!”, and of the time I visited 


Life was as ubiquitous an element in the 
texture of this country as Campbell's 

Soup and the Hit Parade. When my younger 
sister tormented me in the middle 1940’s, 
as was her wont, I could always reduce 

her to tears by calling her attention to 
pictures in Life of dogs undergoing surgery. 


Jordan Bonfante, then a Paris correspondent, when he and I composed a cable to 
our unobtrusive New York colleague, Dave Martin. It began: “SERIOUSLY 
CONSIDERING MOUNTING GIGANTIC JUGGERNAUT ELECT YOU 
GOVERNOR ILLINOIS 1968. UNREQUIRE IMMEDIATE COMMITMENT, 
BUT PLEASE GIVE URGENTEST DELIBERATION.” And | think of the 
evening after an office party when Sally O’Quin and Marc Crawford and I felt 
moved to sing hymns in front of the Taft Hotel. 

To work at Life was to possess to a dizzying degree what 
Marianne Moore said was the charm of New York City: accessibility to 
experience. In the palmy years, before the cutbacks and rumors, there was the 
heady sense that one might be assigned anytime to go anywhere. My own 
frontiers stretched farther than I ever thought they would, from the Dum Dum 


-airport in Calcutta to the Polo Lounge of the Beverly Hills Hotel—neither of 


them places | would care to linger for any length of time, but both valued points 
of reference. 

Maybe if I'd spent the same years elsewhere | would have found 
some other license to glimpse the lives of Rachel Carson, Vladimir Nabokov, 
John Berryman, James Baldwin and S.J. Perelman, among many dozens of others, 
but offhand I can’t think how. I probably would not otherwise have fellowship 
with Walter Keane and Jacqueline Susann and Heloise the Household Hint lady, 
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or been briefly “transformed” by George Masters, or had a Truman Capote 
Period, or been asked to rush melodramatically to Jamaica to hear Wiley T. 
Buchanan, Eisenhower’s former chief of protocol, say “Mind you, I have nothing 
against Pablo Casals—after all, he’s tops in his field.” There are any number of 
places | wouldn’t have seen, people I wouldn’t have met. But what matters more, I 
think, is that I might never otherwise have learned, after agonizing secluded 
retreats with armloads of notes, that on occasion I could transcend the limits set 
by textblocks and captions and cute alliterative headlines. 

Years before I ever dreamed of working there, of course, Life was 
a part of my own life, as it was of nearly everybody’s. It was as ubiquitous an 
element in the texture of this country as Campbell’s Soup and the Hit Parade. 
When my younger sister tormented me in the middle 1940’s, as was her wont, I 
could always reduce her to tears by calling her attention to pictures in Life of 
dogs undergoing surgery. Most of what we knew about the world outside Greater 
Chicago we learned in Life. 

Hired fresh out of college in the fall of 1956, I came along too 
late for the extravagant Good Old Days when wacky fashion ladies walked 
ocelots down the corridors. All I ever said to Henry Robinson Luce was a 
diffident hello; the politics of the place never affected what I did, unless you 
count a recent piece on Eleanor McGovern which had to be shrunk to fit into 
Parting Shots—not the space I’d had in mind. But when I came on the scene 
there was still an ambiance of invincibility, of being among The Chosen. I was 


God knows, it could be demeaning... 
Accomplished kvetches, we brooded through 
the years about the effect of Life’s terse 
oversimplified style might be having not 
only on our prose but on our very thougitts. 
... Wasn't there an air of glut and sub- 

tle corruption about the place? 


awed and tantalized enough to endure a long apprenticeship of drudgery. The 14 
or so months Charlotte Smith and I spent on the Clipdesk felt like a decade, but 
we hung on in faith that one day Marian MacPhail would phone, in her 
inimitable baritone, to ask, “Got a minute?” which would mean that at last, like 
Brownies flying up to Scouthood, we could become certified reporters. Life, for 
all this delay, was far more visionary than Time and a lot of other places in 
recognizing women as other than tokens. It had female department heads, staff 
writers and columnists long before pressure from the women’s movement 
obliged it to. In my early years, though, machismo seemed dominant. | think of 
one hotshot reporter racing out to cover some fast-breaking news story and 
demanding, ““Give me a man’s pencil!” Elaborately catered buffet dinners were 
served on Saturday nights in the old building, and one maudlin night when I 
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wasn’t on duty, I remember standing in Rockefeller Plaza looking up at all those 
blazing lights and wishing I were a part of all that excitement. 

Not that it was undiluted excitement. God knows it could be 
demeaning as well, perennially. Accomplished kvetches, we brooded through the 
years about the effect Life’s terse, oversimplified style might be having not only 
on our prose but on our very thoughts. Was it getting so that we shaped our own 
lives in terms of snappy 800 or 2,500-word incidents? What right had those in 
command to cut our copy so brutally? Wasn’t there an air of glut and subtle 
corruption about the place? Shouldn’t the bosses jettison their hackneyed 
notion of the 12-year-old public mind? Shouldn’t they condescend less and try 
more often to ennoble their audience? Shouldn’t they pay more heed to their 
own instincts and less to what the polls said the readers craved? And, especially 
toward the end, why had we to spend so much of our time feeling like 
white-booted hookers on West 48th Street, lurking outside the lairs of the 
mighty waiting for a chance to say “Psst—wanna see some really hot layouts for 
next week’s combo space?” 


B. these complaints seem laughable now. I guess the wonder is that 
Life, conceived from the start as a commercial enterprise in the most commercial 
of nations, could excel as often as it did, and last as long as it did. I don’t think 
it’s the editors’ fault that the big beached whale finally expired. It expired, as 
everyone has been saying, in large part because of Richard M. Nixon’s 170% 
increase in postal rates. Even Hedley Donovan, not a widely popular folk hero 
among us, pointed this out in his death knell. ““You will recall,” he observed, “‘that 
the Administration exempted the postal service but not the press from price 
controls.” And television: a friend of mine was recently asked by her daughter: 
“Mommy, what was your favorite channel when you were a little girl?” And the 
advertising industry has to take some of the blame, too, for succumbing so 
readily to the new saw, perhaps not entirely valid, that nobody’s going to want 
to read any more. 

We have to hope that this idea is wrong, despite all our dinner 
party banter about how we'll all soon be obliged to go into cottage industries. 
We have to hope that the skills we take away with us will not prove quite so 
quaintly obsolete as those of shepherds and blacksmiths. Shattered, we must 
scatter, by public transportation. We must find work in lonely rooms, or other 
constellations. I guess most of us will probably find ways to survive, and some of 
us may even prosper, but we shall not look upon Life’s like again, nor will 
anybody else, ever. The fact that a lot of us were scheming to find ways to leave 
it anyway is no comfort at all: we sure as hell never wanted it to leave us. 

On the morning of December 8, as we trooped upstairs from the 
Ponti Auditorium for a day of lachrymose gallows humor, Dave Scherman 
observed some strangers in our midst and asked “May we interest you in some 
valuable rental property?” 

It turned out that was really why they were there. 





Esquire’s Black‘ Pointy-heads ’ 


Editor's note: Esquire’s January issue carries two articles about black intellectuals—the first, entitled “Brave New William Shockley” or “Would you 
let a Nobel Laureate move next door?” is a profile by Michael Rogers of the Stanford University eugenics theorist who believes that blacks are 
intellectually inferior to whites; the second, entitled “Black New Grey Matter” or “Why should a Negro intellectual move next door to you?” is a 
series of mini-portraits of black intellectuals ostensibly chosen by Joseph Okpaku. On the left below is the introduction Okpaku wrote for his article; 


on the right is the version Esquire published. 


Crucial to any social or political movement are those few people who devote 
their knowledge and talent to the development of concepts and theories which 
ultimately provide the framework for articulating what would otherwise seem a 
meaningless jumble of human efforts and aspirations. These intellectuals, as they 
are called when they are functioning at their best, are concerned with issues that 
are deceptively too broad or too esoteric to have any immediate relevance. Often 
they are dismissed as “bourgeois” or accused of “betraying the revolution.” Yet 
it is the intellectuals of the past who have provided the theoretical basis for the 
activism of today. Franz Fanon’s intellectualism of the late 50’s and early 60’s 
now forms the basis of contemporary third world revolution. 

Among blacks in America, the black experience has compelled 
introspection, not as an academic exercise, but as a necessary function for 
survival. The disillusionment of black intellectuals with the spinelessness and 
shiftiness of their erstwhile “standard bearers”—white liberals—has further 
compelled blacks to turn to issues of more specific interest to black people. 
There is no black ivory tower (“ebony tower”) and those hustlers who 
pretended to intellectualism for purposes of power or profit seem to be losing 
their grip on black minds. Others, like Eldridge Cleaver and Stokely Carmichael, 
who combined charisma with varying degrees of intellectual strength, have left 
the main arena of American social conflict and have consequently become rather 
irrelevant. Meanwhile, in the twilight of black social change a few men and 
women are hard at work interpreting the past, analyzing the present and 
anticipating the future by providing concepts today which will form the basis for 
social, political or intellectual behavior and change of tomorrow. Many of these 
people are relatively unknown to the general public because their work is not the 
stuff of which headlines are made. But these are some of the finest minds in 
America today, black or white, and depending on the future course of history, 
some will probably not be heard of again except in the back pages of future 
anthologies; some will be called philistines or philosophers depending on their 
political fortunes, and one or two will hopefully bequeath to the society of man, 
and to the African diaspora in particular, a legacy of thought and insight worthy 
of the best intellect. 


Notwithstanding Professor Shockley and his median Negro I.Q. (see supra), 
pointy-headed intellectuals continue to come in a wide variety of sizes, shapes 
and colors. Black pointy heads in particular have been remarkably unheeding of 
Professor Shockley’s statistics—breeding ideas, engaging in polemic, publishing 
books and parking bicycles with a skill at least comparable to that of their white 
counterparts. Black intellectuals are in fact a prospering breed, and Esquire 
asked Joseph Okpaku, a Nigerian-born playwright, publisher and engineer, with a 
doctorate in dramatic literature and theatre history from Shockley’s own 
bailiwick, Stanford, to choose the eleven young black intellectuals he thought 
most worth watching. Okpaku’s choices follow. 


T.. story of how Okpaku’s serious-minded, if ponderous, prose was transformed 
into insensitive, though standard, Esquire hype begins in 1971, when Okpaku, 
who runs The Third Press, a publishing company specializing in black authors, 
was approached by The New York Times Sunday Magazine and asked to write an 
article about contemporary black intellectual thought. After the article was sub- 
mitted in the fall, the Times Magazine suggested some revisions to enliven the 
material, but Okpaku decided that he would be compromising his intentions, and he 
therefore declined. The Times paid him a kill fee, freeing him to submit the 
article elsewhere. 

Early this year, the piece was submitted to Don Erickson, now 
executive editor of Esquire. Erickson informed Okpaku that he was interested in 
the idea of a “photographic feature” on black intellectuals. As spelled out in a 
March 20 letter from Erickson, the feature was to be made up of a brief 
introductory copy block to be followed by a “boiling down [of] the prose on 
the identification and analysis of each intellectual to copy block size.” The letter 
emphasized that the feature depended on the willingness of these intellectuals to 
cooperate with Esquire’s photographer. “How can we best approach them, ask 
them to sit for a portrait and convince them that you are in charge of what is to 
be said about them?” wrote Erickson. He said that six portraits would be the 
minimum necessary to fulfill the assignment, but Okpaku was able to come up 
with eleven. 

According to Okpaku, Esquire provided him with a dummy of 
the intended lay-out, and he proceeded to write the article to meet all of the 
specifications. Upon finishing the manuscript in October, Okpaku requested to 


see galleys when they were finished. He claims he had made it clear thoughout 
that he expected to see proofs of the feature before publication, because, as he 
explained in writing later, “ . . . 1 had promised those featured in the article that, 
in return for their cooperation and their giving me access, openly and frankly, to 
their complex thoughts, in full awareness that any slight misrepresentation 
would expose them to substantial criticism, especially in the Black community, I 
would clear the relevant sections of my article with them in order to guarantee 
that their views were portrayed accurately and succintly.” Okpaku then 
departed for the Frankfurt book fair. He claims that while en route, he phoned 
his office to determine Esquire’s reaction to his manuscript. His office reported 
that Esquire was pleased, although it would have liked more material on one of 
the intellectuals. Because of deadlines, they said, Esquire had decided to do 
without the extra material. Okpaku says that when he returned from Frankfurt, 
“my office called Esquire several times requesting to see galley and asking to be 
kept posted on the progress of the publication of the article. At every instant, 
we were told that everything was fine, that the article was as submitted and that 
we would see proofs. At no time was I told that there were any problems with it 
or that the editors intended to contact those featured in the article in order to 
rewrite it, and at no time was I told that the article was being changed.” 

Okapku maintains that he never was given an opportunity to see 
the page proofs. Instead, on December 2 he obtained an advance copy of the 
January issue and was shocked by the distortions. Three days later he began 
proceedings to have the magazine enjoined from distribution. Okpaku was not 
only upset about the manner in which the article had been re-written; he also 





objected to its juxtaposition with the article about Shockley. “At no time was I 
told that the article was intended to set up a confrontation between Professor 
William Shockley on the one hand, and me, black intellectuals and black people 
in general on the other hand,” he stated in his press release “... I would never 
have allowed my name to be used in connection with Shockley, since I, other 
black intellectuals, and black people in general consider Shockley’s gibberish 
about the inferiority of Black Intelligence not only offensive, but, frankly, silly 
and boring.” 

While Okpaku strongly objects to the way in which his profiles of 
the eleven intellectuals was re-written, a comparison of his version and that 
published in the magazine suggests that they were markedly improved, both 
with additional information and with brighter writing and more intelligible 
quotes. Although Okpaku charges that the quotes obtained by Esquire staffers 
were “inaccurate and trivial” and that the views of the intellectuals are “grossly” 
misrepresented,” at least one of them, Harvard professor Martin Kilson, agrees 
that the edited versions are better. But Okpaku seems perfectly justified in 
contending that “the article also now is devoid of all of the subtle comments 
that were intended to protect me as a publisher who, while willing to discuss 
intellectual trends, would be unwilling to engage in the God-like role of choosing 


‘the eleven young black intellectuals he thought most worth watching’.” The 
original manuscript contained no such ratings. 

Okpaku’s effort to obtain an injunction against the distribution 
of the magazine was discontinued because the issue was already in the mail at 
the time he began legal proceedings. Instead, Esquire released a statement 
explaining that “the language of the feature...had resulted from a 
misunderstanding and an inability to reach Mr. Okpaku abroad at the time the 
issue went to press. It was never intended by Mr. Okpaku or the Esquire editor 
who commissioned the feature that it be construed as an attempt to select the 
‘eleven best’ black intellectuals, but was rather intended to demonstrate a 
sampling of current and important work by black intellectuals.” Esquire also 
cleared Okpaku of any involvement in the article’s title and promised to give him 
space in a forthcoming issue to discuss his grievances against the magazine. 

Esquire’s Erickson declined comment on the matter at this point 
because Okpaku has made it clear that legal action may still be taken. Esquire’s 
statement, says Okpaku, has “the effect only of alleviating the issues of decorum 
involved in the discourtesy shown me personally by their action. Their statement 
does not and cannot in any way prevent or reduce the substantive damage that 


will be done...” 
—T P. 


Competition For The Post? 


BY WILLIAM KUTIK 
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Costs of War 
As V isit Begins 


- 
KMIGHTED Queen Ehsabeth I dubs Sir Frames Chichester a knight at the Royal Naval College today 
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Page-one prototypes of afternoon daily the Times dummied up and then abandoned in 1967. 


After two years of rumors and false starts, New York oil millionaire John M. 
Shaheen has reportedly set next Labor Day as the latest target date to begin 
publishing a new, four-color, offset afternoon daily in New York City. Neither 
he nor his editor, Bruce Mair, former president of the defunct Newark Evening 
News, will talk about the plans. But someone—apparently Shaheen—has just 
bought the building that housed the printer’s plant of the recently folded 
Morning Telegraph in Hell’s Kitchen, where engineers are now conducting 
renovation surveys. And the head of New York’s Lithographers Union says 


Shaheen’s paper is “definite” and that his men will print it. 

If the Post finally does get some competition in the afternoon, 
nearly six years of private talks, premature announcements, and abandoned plans 
will come to an end. Ever since the World-Journal-Tribune died on May 5, 1967, 
after only eight months of publication, a lot of people have had, as Times 
publisher Arthur Ochs Sulzberger said at the time, “‘an immediate impulse” to 
publish a new evening daily. Besides the Times, Time Inc., the Daily News, and 
O. Roy Chalk Enterprises (owner of El Diario/La Prensa), and Newsday all 

(continued on page 10) 
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Help Wanted 


A good deal of disbelief greeted the announce- 
ment last fall that former Times managing 
editor Clifton Daniel was coming out of limbo 
at WQXR to take over the newspaper’s 
Washington bureau. And nowhere were the 
initial cries of anguish greater than at the 
bureau itself. Perhaps understandably, most 
staff members feared that the elegant, 60- 
year-old Daniel (“He has been walking around 
the bureau lately like a friendly colonel in the 
British Army,” said one Timesman recently) 
had been resurrected to maintain the status 
quo in Washington despite the embarrassing 
performance of the bureau in recent months. 

Just the opposite, however, appears to 
be the case. For one thing, A. M. Rosenthal, 
who succeeded Daniel as managing editor in 
New York, is still smarting over the beating 
the Times took from The Washington Post on 
the ¥. atergate story. As a result, the Times is 
busy seeking to put together a Washington 
investigative team of its own. No one has been 
hired as of this writing, but in recent weeks 
Daniel and Robert H. Phelps, the bureau’s 
news editor, have courted no less than five top 
reporters: Robert Walters and James Polk of 
the Washington Star-News, Nick Kotz of The 
Washington Post, Dick Barnes of The Assoc- 
iated Press and Jerry Landauer of The Wall 
Street Journal. 

Clearly the bureau desperately needs 
such talent, and more. And not only for 
investigative work. In recent months, the staff 
has been badly weakened by departures of 
key men. Neil Sheehan, who broke the Pen- 
tagon Papers, is on an informal, indefinite 
leave to write a book; Fred Graham, who 
covered the Supreme Court and the Justice 
Department for the 7imes is now doing it for 
CBS; Robert Smith, one of the hardest diggers 
in the bureau, entered Yale Law School this 
fall; Bob Semple, until recently White House 
correspondent, is now in New York as assist- 
ant national editor. In addition, Max Frankel, 
who leaves as bureau chief to head the Sunday 
paper in New York, frequently covered major 
stories, which Daniel is not expected to do. 
But for all the recent turnover, an air of 
cautious optimism pervades the bureau as 
Clifton Daniel settles in this month. 


Munoz v. the News 


A prominent mediator, Professor Ronald 
Haughton of Wayne State University, has been 
called in to help clear up a dispute between 
the South Bronx-based National Association 
for Puerto Rican Civil Rights and the Daily 
News. Since September, the Puerto Rican 
group, headed by Roberto Munoz, has been 
protesting alleged discriminatory practices at 
the News, the leading daily among the city’s 
1.3 million Spanish-speaking residents. Munoz 
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is pressing for more Hispanic personnel, more 
coverage favorable to the South Bronx, where 
many Puerto Ricans live, and additional ser- 
vices such as a bi-lingual column and a special 
Sunday section. 

With negotiations in progress, Munoz 
suspended his so-called “boycott,” involving 
tactics which have served him well during 
similar disputes with the Off-Track Betting 
Corporation, the Schaeffer and Rheingold 
Breweries and the Slattery Construction Corp. 
He claims to have destroyed thousands of 
copies of the News and says that the protest 
has prompted other actions against the paper 
and its advertisers, such as window-breaking 
and tire-slashing. 

Munoz’ efforts have the support of Rudy 
Garcia, one of the paper’s three Hispanic 
reporters (the third, Bob Collazo, was hired 
this fall—not because of pressure, managing 
editor Mike O’Neill insists). Garcia recalls that 
two-and-a-half years ago, the NAACP tried 
unsuccessfully to achieve some of Munoz’ 
goals. “Attempts at negotiations between var- 
ious leaders and the private sector have proved 
unsatisfactory unless economic or political 
threates are implied,” he says. “Puerto Ricans 
are coming around to the conclusion that 
docility is not useful.” 

Reporter Meriemil Rodriguez says she 
thinks that pressure may be helpful, but at the 
same time voices skepticism about Munoz’ 
objectives. Munoz has never asked for her 
help—nor has he sought the support of estab- 
lished Hispanic agencies such as Aspira or the 
Puerto Rican Civil Rights Forum. Both groups 
disapprove of his tactics. 


Just when we thought monogamy was getting 
to be passé comes the news that Clay Felker 
of New York is planning another magazine to 
be called Couples. A trial balloon—or at least 
an issue of New York on the same theme—is 
slated for (when else?) Valentine’s Day. 


Changes at Newsday 


With the establishment of a Sunday paper last 
April, some Newsday staff members began to 
notice a tendency towards greater commer- 
cialization of the Long Island Daily. The 
opening of a new Bloomingdale’s branch in 
Garden City was heralded with more fanfare 
than seemed necessary. The second part of 
consumer specialist Fran Cerra’s report on 
deceptive claims of swimming-pool com- 
panies, some of which advertise in Newsday, 
was killed, for “journalistic reasons,” she was 
told. 

The new Sunday magazine, L/, struck 
nearly everyone as an unmitigated disaster 
“so fluffy, so inconsequential, so tri'>,”” as 
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one staffer put it—in which it was hard to 
distinguish ads from editorial matter, both 
because of design and because ad space was 
being sold on the basis of story themes. A 
feature of bicycles, for example, was accom- 
panied by bike ads. Marilyn Goldstein, of the 
“Living” department, was asked to pro- 
duce a story about men’s grooming aids for 
LI. She wrote it, even though it was clearly an 
advertising tie-in, but she made sure that her 
byline was omitted. Goldstein, a six-year 
veteran at Newsday, says that this is “the first 
time anything like this has ever happened.” On 
the contrary, she adds, “Newsday has always 
been very careful to separate advertising from 
editorial work.” 


In August, reporter Jerry Morgan re- 
turned from vacation to learn that his Satur- 
day real estate column had been dropped. 
Since beginning it in April, Morgan had 
conceived of the column as a consumer- 
oriented service for homeowners, in which he 
tackled such subjects as mortgage “rip-offs,” 
escrow, broker commissions and building- 
industry lobbying—complex matters, he felt, 
that had never before been given adequate 
treatment in Newsday. Yet he was told by 
editor Dave Laventhol that he had misunder- 
stood his assignment, that instead he should 
provide basic consumer information without a 
point of view. Asked by Morgan why the 
decision was made four months after the 
column began running, Laventhol replied that 
he had just gotten around to studying it. 
Subsequently, Laventhol and publisher Wil- 
liam Attwood held a meeting with representa- 
tives of the Long Island Board of Realtors. 
The organization later publicized its interpre- 
tation of the outcome of that meeting: that in 
the future there would be “more under- 
standing” on the part of the paper. 


In November, a group of reporters got 
together and posted a notice expressing their 
concern and asking for further examples to 
support their claims. At first Laventhol is said 
to have “exploded,” but then he agreed to a 
meeting. The meeting, held just prior to 
Thanksgiving, lasted seven hours. Five re- 
porters—Brian Donovan, Ed Hershey, Mike 
Unger, Fran Cerra and Ken Crow—presented 
the group’s grievances, each of them taking up 
a different aspect. The five asked Laventhol to 
re-assert what they considered to be the 
paper’s basic principles, to eliminate ad tie-ins, 
to inform reporters of criticism from readers 
and to permit Morgan to resume his con- 
sumer-oriented column. 

Laventhol agreed with many of the 
points made at the meeting, but he refused to 
back down on two key issues. He insisted that 
Morgan’s column had not been dropped be- 
cause of advertising pressure but because it 
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had emphasized his personal bias rather than 
investigative reporting. He maintained that he 
had no authority to prevent ad salesmen from 
apprising advertisers of forthcoming features 
and that, besides, he could see nothing wrong 
with that practice. He added that an advertiser 
would still be informed if a feature pertaining 
to his product or service was going to be 
critical. ““The issue is who’s got control over 
the material,” Laventhol told (MORE). “The 
editorial department has that control.” 

These two problems remain unresolved, 
but Laventhol dealt with the other criticisms 
in his November 24 staff memo (called “‘What’s 
Going On”) by enumerating some of w...t "2 
termed the paper’s “basic policies”: that 
management is committed to “maintaining 
editorial independence and integrity”; that 
“editorial material in special supplements and 
in L/ magazine should meet the same journal- 
istic tests as all other material...”; that 
“reporters are always entitled to an explana- 
tion as to why a story was killed or why 
changes were made in stories by editors’; that 
“reporters will always be informed when 
direct criticisms are made by outsiders about 
their work”; and that the paper is committed 
to “pursuing fl! coverage on consumer- 
interest questions while at the same time 
continuing to develop service-oriented basic 
information .. .” 

At this writing, another meeting is 
planned, this «we to deal solely with the 
“Money” section, in which financial and con- 
sumer news appear. It’s clear that while staffers 
are pleased that Laventhol is willing to discuss 
Newsday's problems, they aren’t yet satisfied 
with his solutions. Nostalgia for the pre-Times- 
Mirror days is pervasive. When that company 
acquired Newsday in 1970, some staffers feared 
a change in editorial policy at the previously 
independent paper. But the only major change 
thus far—the decision made last fall to refrain 
from endorsing political candidates—is 
ascribed to local management, not to the 
parent company in Los Angeles. What has 
altered, though, is the atmosphere at the 
paper’s Garden City plant, which has taken on 
some of the characteristics of a big business 
run by an absentee conglomerate. Liquor is 
now strictly forbidden, stringent parking regu- 
lations are in force and employees must use 
specific entrances and exits. Worse, despite 
strenuous protest, they are required to show 
identification cards to the same few, familiar 
guards when coming or going. None of these 
things would be worth notice at other news 
organizations, but people at Newsday had 
grown and thrived in a much less “institu- 
tional” ambiance. 

And, too, they had become used to 
working for a paper with high standards, free 
of the financial problems that result in com- 
promise. As one reporter put it: ““The kinds of 
things we went in to bitch about go on in 99 
out of 100 papers in the country. But we were 
supposed to be different.” 
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Ready? 


Numbing Thought of the New Year: Newsday 
is planning to run the “definitive” sociological 
examination of its Long Island domain as well 
as a series on the drug route through Turkey 
and Europe. According to one staffer, the 


latter is to appear in 44 parts, the former in 
84. 


The American Way 


Press conferences can be pretty tiresome, and 
it must be especially hard for a red-blooded 
m e reporter to get excited about a ho-hum 
si ject like sex discrimination. Unless there’s 
a stimulating angle, such as the one that came 
up at a Dec. 12 press conference in New York 
called by disgruntled airline stewardesses. As 
deftly reported by Laurie Johnston of the 
Times: 

“In the middle of listing allegedly 
common sex discrimination practices, Judy 
Lindsey, who wore a ‘Boycott Lettuce’ 
button, mentioned that during ‘underwear 
inspection’ some airlines allowed male as well 
as female supervisors to check on whether 
stewardesses were wearing bras as required. 
The reporters, most of whom were male, leapt 
to life with probing, incisive questions. 

“*You see what I mean,’ asked Mrs. 
Lindsey, who is 24, from lowa and has flown 
five years. ‘It’s just more of the same.’ 

“Did you notice how long they stayed 
on that angle?’ Miss [Marion] Crawford ex- 
claimed later. ‘I thought they’d never get off 
ie ; 


That Penthouse Boy 


Bob Guccione, the mastermind of Penthouse 
and the man who has provoked Hugh Hefner 
to greater depths of exposure, is now threat- 
ening to challenge Helen Gurley Brown’s 
hegemony over “That Cosmopolitan Girl.” 
Guccione has made overtures to James Brady, 
who was ousted in October from his job as 
editor and publisher of Harper’s Bazaar. Brady 
will say only that the subject of running a 
Cosmo competitor has been broached. 


Professional Services 


Not long ago, a frightening document arrived 
in the mail—a photocopy of an invoice from 
the firm of Evans, Hand, Allabough & 
Amoresano, counsellors at law in Paterson, 
N.J. The bill was made out not to an ordinary 
name but to “The Fat Man” in the same city. 
As we read further, our hands began to shake. 
Below the double line was the familiar inscrip- 
tion, “For Professional Services Rendered,” 
followed by “NEW YORK TIMES, in full.” 
The bill read: “One prosciuttini and provo- 
lone, with the garbage./ One Monte Cristo, 
hold the grease./ Two Brioschi.” Code terms, 
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we were positive, for bloody doings, conjuring 
up visions of decapitated horses and maimed 
corpses. Compounding the horror was a signa- 
ture indicating that the ghastly debt had been 
paid. The signature belonged to one of the 
partners in the firm—the one, naturally, with 
the Italian name. What had the Times done, 
we wondered, to provoke such atrocities? Was 
the copy of the invoice intended as a warning? 
Was there a contract out on (MORE)? 

Resisting the temptation to phone ei- 
ther the FBI or such Mafia mavens as Nicholas 
Gage or Gay Talese, we worked into the night 
to unravel the mystery. To our relief, our 
investigation turned up the following: 

The Fat Man is a small Paterson restau- 
rant, run by one Frank Perretti, a man of 
ample proportions. On April 30, his establish- 
ment was the subject of an un-bylined but 
unusually well-written piece in the Sunday 
Jersey edition of the Times. Perretti’s colorful 
and inexpensive establishment was described 
as a favorite with law clerks and civil servants, 
as well as more prosperous members of the 
community, all of whom are amused by the 
host’s cantankerousness and delighted by his 
food. After having conveyed some of the 
ribbing aimed at Perretti and his “Kosher 
Nostra” (“When Joey Gallo met his demise 
in a Mulberry Street restaurant in Manhattan, 
there was much local speculation that it was 
Mr. Perretti who had narrowly escaped assas- 
sination’’), the writer noted that, “‘Mr. Perretti 
does not like to joke too much about the 
underworld.” The piece than went on to link 
Perretti with Frank Perrone (“reputed to be 
his cousin”), who had recently declined to 
answer questions before a federal grand jury 
investigating gambling in Paterson. Perrone 
does not frequent The Fat Man, it seems, but 
some of the restaurant’s regulars are also in 
trouble. Their difficulties duly enumerated, 
the author informed us that such unpleasant 
topics cannot be discussed in Perretti’s 
presence. 

Not surprisingly, Perretti was not 
pleased with the article. So he persuaded one 
of his customers, a partner in the firm of 
Evans, Hand, Allabough & Amoresano, to 
make the 7imes an offer it couldn’t refuse. On 
Sunday, October 1, a smiling Perretti, stand- 
ing by his lunch-counter, appeared over a 
19-inch story about “Historic Paterson.” All 
but six inches were devoted to his “‘incompar- 
able” restaurant, portrayed this time in terms 
that would earn any publicist a promotion. 
There was nary a mention—or even a sug- 
gestion—of an underworld taint. 

The billing statement, we were told by 
the law firm, “reflects the compensation 
which was received by a partner in this office 


_ in connection with our correspondence and 


telephone conversation with representatives of 
The New York Times, New Jersey Section, 
which we feel was instrumental in securing 
publication of the second article.” On hearing 
that, we promptly dismissed our bodyguard. 
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Competition... 


continued from page 7 


have considered making the move. 

Time chairman Andrew Heiskell said back in 1967 that his 
company was undertaking a “long-time study” of the possibilities that might 
take two years before anything materialized. Nothing did. At the News, then 
assistant managing editor Michael O’Neill directed what staffers dubbed the 
“special study” that included hiring design and circulation consultants. The 
paper’s business manager, Val Palmer, tried to squelch speculation with the 
proclamation: “When we have something further to say, we will make an 
announcement.” Nothing has been said since. O. Roy Chalk met with officials of 
the ten newspaper unions and announced he would start a standard-sized 
afternoon daily patterned after the Chicago Tribune. But when he first tried to 
bring in a New York edition of his Washington weekly, printers at his New York 
Spanish-language daily went on strike. Chalk’s plans died. Newsday made no 
public announcement, but there was a lot of talk in Garden City about bringing 
the paper into Manhattan. Last month Stan Asimov, assistant to publisher Bill 
Attwood, said, “Absolutely not. Newsday has no intention of crossing the East 
River.” 

The Times went further than anyone. Then assistant managing 
editor A. M. Rosenthal headed a task force of some dozen editors that actually 
produced two prototype evening papers in the summer of 1967 (above). Study 
groups worked on probable advertising volume, circulation, operating costs, total 
revenue, manufacturing schedules, and distribution logistics. But in October of 
that year, Sulzberger said the answer was “‘no.” The studies had indicated, he 
said, that the venture would require diverting “‘major talent and time” from the 
Times’ morning newspaper operation. The answers of the study groups, 
Sulzberger said, “were not encouraging, and an evening edition did not come out 
as an acceptable, long-time bet.” 

With the Times out of the picture, who was left but everyone’s 
favorite millionaire, Howard Hughes? Newsweek reported rumors of a new paper 
bankrolled by the famous recluse and involving William Randolph Hearst Jr. As 
with so many Hughes stories before Clifford Irving, Newsweek was able to let it 
die without having to suffer a denial. Now an only slightly more talkative 
millionaire is gearing up for publication. 

The secrecy that customarily surrounds John Shaheen’s projects 
has doubled on this one. Inquiries at his privately-owned oil-paper-and-chemical 
company, Shaheen Natural Resources, resulted in a total denial of the project’s 
existence. The man brought in a few months ago to run the new daily, Bruce 
Mair, refused to say a word about it. The only person talking is Edward 
Swayduck, president of the Amalgamated Lithographers Union, an independent 
local within the typographers union. Swayduck said the newspaper is “definite, 
no question about it.”” He has been negotiating with Shaheen and Mair for 
months. Although no contract will be signed until his men are in the shop, 
Swayduck said his union would be the only one involved in production. The 
Lithographers local includes a full range of offset printing craftsmen, including 
pressmen, plate-makers, photographers, and artists. Composition would be 
computer cold-type, he said, adding that his local believes in “technological 
automation” and “allows anything to help the manufacturer.”” A man not 
known for allowing “anything,” New York Typographical Union head Bert 
Powers, conceded that the paper could be produced without his involvement. 
But he added adamantly, “Assuming the paper does start up, the composing 
work will be done by members of this union.” Powers has not spoken with 
Shaheen or Mair. 


continued from page 1 


What you’ve gotta understand is that when a man like Landry [Dallas Cowboys’ 
coach] who’s a personal friend of Billy Graham’s besides which, goes around 
telling reporters he admires the Pres [my father cites a New York Times article, a 
pre-Super Bowl VI bio, lengthier than Bernard Baruch’s obit, of 30-mission 
World War II bomber pilot Landry, a Jack Armstrong with stock interest in his 
team], the First Lady’s husband has the electorate in his pocket ...Can you 
imagine Adlai Stevenson at a Super Bowl game? Answer me that.” 

The corollary to this theory—the theory that the politician who 
gets to win all the Chinese checkers is the politician who walks hand in hand 
with pro-football coaches, God, and Billy Graham (1 know tha‘’s three hands, 
but, I’m assuming, for the purpose of this argument, tha: with God -as 
apparently with Nixon. nothing is impossible)—is the theory (which I'm going to 
bust wide open) that Nixon’s vitality and physical fitness spring from his close 
attention to the television set during pro-football season. | quote my father: 
“Spectator sports are the healthiest things spectators can watch. What do you 


Twice before in the last 18 months, Shaheen reportedly has been 
about to begin publication. In October, 1971, Business Week reported that he 
had found a building, had bought a $2 million offset press, and was going to 
begin in March, 1972. In March, it reported that Shaheen has been forced to 
postpone his new June, 1972, target date because of a temporary cash shortage 
in Shaheen Natural Resources. Shaheen had agreed to lease space on 49th Street 
and Eleventh Avenue formerly used by a commercial laundry, but he backed out at 
the last minute. Now Swayduck says Shaheen has taken over the old Morning 
Telegraph printing plant. A visit to the building at 525 West 52nd Street revealed 
that the first three floors are indeed vacant. A guard there reported that the 
building was just recently sold and engineers are surveying the premises. The 
loading dock is intact, as are the old presses on the main floor. Renovations 
should take several months. 

Shaheen does not like talking about himself any more than about 
his projects. Since most of his companies are privately-owned, there’s little 
information about him or his holdings that he must make public. But scattered 
published reports indicate he is a solid member of the military-industrial 
complex with interests in oil, paper, chemicals, and politics and a developer’s 
attitude toward the natural environment. A self-made millionaire born in Illinois, 
the 57-year-old Shaheen is a staunch Republican and a self-proclaimed “very 
good friend” of President Nixon. Before 1968, Nixon was Shaheen’s attorney 
and then later the beneficiary of a $7,000 campaign contribution from his old 
client. In 1970, Nixon appointed Shaheen to the United States Advisory 
Commission on Information, the governing board of the U.S. Information 
Agency. His only connection with communications at the time was half interest 
in radio station WSMB in New Orleans. Shaheen’s name came up again last year 
when House Republican leader Gerald Ford failed to report his $3,000 campaign 
contribution along with those from stockbrokers, bankers, doctors,.and a union 
group. 

Shaheen’s main interest is oil. He is president and majority 
stockholder of at least one public corporation, Macmillan Ring-Free Oil. 
Moody’s Industrials describes Macmillan as a manufacturer of “lubricating oils, 
and other refined products including jet fuel and lubricant for the armed 
forces.” Annual sales are over $35 million. Subsidiaries of Shaheen Natural 
Resources are building two mammoth oil refineries in Canada with the active 
participation of the government there. The latest is a $223 million facility in 
Nova Scotia, slated to be Canada’s largest. His $155 million refinery nearing 
completion in Newfoundland ran into trouble last June when Canada’s 
Environmental Minister threatened to close it down for lack of pollution 
abatement equipment. Charging that the refinery was being “built on the 
cheap,” the Minister said he took the action only after trying for three months 
to get assurances the refinery was abiding by Canadian anti-pollution laws. 
Shaheen’s Newfoundland Refining Co. subsequently submitted an acceptable 
plan for pollution control and construction has continued. 

The Newfoundland refinery is only part of Shaheen’s $440 
million industrial complex that includes a deep-water port for tankers, a $229 
million petroleum by-products plant, and a $96 million newsprint and pulp mill 
with an expected 400,000 ton annual capacity. Shaheen’s Newfoundland Pulp 
and Paper Co. holds exclusive rights for 200 years to log 23 million acres of 
virgin forest land in Newfoundland and Labrador to supply his mill. His new 
daily’s newsprint supply, at least, is assured. ey 

After initiating projects of that magnitude, the $25 to $50 
million estimated necessary to start and sustain an afternoon newspaper is 
certainly manageable for Shaheen. But he never announces his projects until 
they are ready to begin. With two postponements already behind him, the paper 
won’t be definite until Shaheen publicly says so. And so far, there’s been no 
word even as to its name. 


think would have happened if the President of all the people would’ve listened 
to all those peace demonstrators outside his window instead of minding his 
business and watching the game? He would have had a heart attack. And then all 
you people out there with Pete Seeger would have had a heart attack when 
Agnew stood out on the balcony to get his hip-hip-hoorays.” (My father has 
never gotten over the Coronation of Elizabeth II.) “To say nothing of, watching 
football makes the adrenalin flow, so it’s good for the circulation.” 


W.. Absolutely wrong. P've done some research of my own, 
and I can prove it. | have read—a properly Herculean task considering the 
subject—all the clippings (columns and news stories) amassed by the NFL from 
all over the country for the week preceeding last year’s January 16 Super Bowl 
game at Tulane Stadium, as well as stories of the Miami-Dallas game itself, and 
three-days’ worth of postgame stories. (1 began to question my decision not to 





trouble with the six filing cabinets that held clips about every player ever to have 
thrown a professional football when a secretary asked me brightly, “Don’t you 
want the dossiers, too?”) Rummaging through the NFL’s voluminous files, 
which their public relations people kindly allowed me to do, | found this 
pre-Super Bowl VI clipping from the New York Times News Service: “‘No one 
knows precisely how many Americans with angina pectoris or arteriosclerosis 
will die watching football games at home or in stadiums. . . . Doctors estimate 
conservatively that each season several hundred spectators with heart disease die 
in stadiums.’ One forty-one-year-old laborer, the Times reported, had suffered 
five separate anginal attacks watching the Dallas Cowboys on the telly—and 
came back for more. How’s that for jollies? For whatever consolation it may 
afford him, however, I shall tell my father that while fans may die, it is as 
unlikely as a °76-grassroots-ethnic-draft-McGovern-movement that sports writers 
covering the games will suffer “television angina,” pain triggered by emotional 
tension involved in watching the game. Sports writers covering the Super Bowl 
games are among the most pampered creatures on earth; if they suffer any 
tension at all, it is that between the hand and the lip as the Martinis provided by 
the National Football League find their way home free. 

The NFL estimates that 800 members of the working press 
attended last year’s Super Bowl game at New Orleans (where, the New York Post 
reported meltingly, the Dolphins and Cowboys were met in “man-to-man 
togetherness”). According to Don Weiss, director of public relations for the 
NFL, 1,300 press cards were issued to newspaper and magazine and radio 
reporters and to those whom Mr. \V_ is pleased to refer to as “‘gentlemen of the 
electronic media.” 


W... Mr. Weiss says gentlemen, he means gentlemen (or in any 
case males): In a column in Football News, a newsletter owned by one Mr. 
Stanton, one Ms. Pam Stanton reports that at a lavish “liquid-and-solid-refresh- 
ment” media brunch provided by the NFL at the New Orleans Roosevelt Hotel 
press headquarters, she was the lone woman among 150 male sportswriters. 
Plump and rosy Harold Rosenthal, director of information for the American 
Football Conference (he used to cover the Dodgers for the Trib,), told me that 
remarkable progress had been made since a decade ago, when “there were no 
women reporting football news.” As proof of the revolutionary changes that the 
last ten years have seen, he was able, after some deliberation, to come up with 
the names of three women: Sheila Moran (“an AP girl writer,” says Rosenthal; 
actually, she joined the New York Post one year ago), Eleanor Kaine, who 
edits a private football newsletter and once had two five-minute spots on 
WOR-TV; and WTVJ-Miami’s on-camera commentator Jane Chastain; “Chas- 
tain’s a good-looking girl,” Rosenthal avowed, “‘but she does very well.” When I 
asked why there were so few women football writers, he looked at me as if the 
self-evident truth would bite any intelligent person in the nose: “How do you 
get a girl into the locker room? We're selling locker-room stories—that’s where 
the human interest is.”” (Rosenthal had prefaced his remarks by calling himself 
the “house iiberal,” a contention borne out by his outrageous gingham 
pink-and-white shirt, if by nothing else.) 

It’s no accident that Rosenthal says “Were selling locker room 
stories,” as if the sports press corps and the NFL were a two-headed animal, 
united in purpose and direction. That’s in fact more or less what they are. Don 
Weiss, who claims to know “99 per cent of the people of the press,” has good 
reason to say he “couldn’t be happier with press coverage.’”” The NFL seems 
determined to keep sportswriters in a perpetual state of euphoria, and, on the 
whole, sportswriters reciprocate by writing about the Super Bowl game as if it 
were the Second Coming, Iwo Jima and Woodstock rolled into one. (“We help 
them because it helps us,” says Weiss.) The NFL (who ought to be hired to cater 
arrangements for reporters at the next Democratic convention), chooses press 
headquarters, makes hotel reservations for each writer (although it doesn’t, Weiss 
was quick to say, pick up the tab); it provides summaries of games and fact 
sheets, arranges interviews with coaches and players (according to Commissioner 
Rozelle, talking to the press “is one of the conditions under which a player is 
granted employment”’); it limousines writers to training camps (cars courtesy of 
Chrysler), provides free liquor in the bar press lounge fourteen hours a day, and 
arranges for an official League party with lots of booze, lots of club owners, lots 
of city officials, and lots of players. “And lots of women?” I asked. (Some of 
the press reports had mentioned dancing, and I found it hard to imagine Jim 
Plunkett doing the Watusi with Howard Cosell.) Rosenthal said his wife had been 
there, ha ha ha, it was all good clean fun . . . which prompted me to ask Weiss 
and Rosenthal if they had read Dan Jenkins’ tough-tender, cynical-sentimental 
Semi-Tough, in which, among other things, professional football players are 
depicted as doing improbable things with “stewardi and light hookers” on, 
among other places, marble mantlepieces—and at NFL official parties. | can only 
tell you that the PR gentlemen’s response was exactly like that of the 
Alexandrians to. whom I was once tactless enough to mention Durrell’s 
Alexandria Quartet—there was embarrassed laughter on their part, and, on mine, 
the sure knowledge that | had committed an unpardonable social gaffe. Well, in 
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any case, if the sports writers weren't provided with stewardi and light hookers 
(or “wool,” as Jenkins calls them collectively), | know what they did get: each 
writer got an NFL watch with a league symbol and a second-hand of a little 
player running around the face (there’s nothing Mickey Mouse about this 
business). 

Anyone treated that splenderiforously is unlikely to see himself 
as an antagonist or an adversary—imagine Dick Nixon giving Dan Rather an 
Agnew watch—nor, according to CBS commentator Allan Jackson, is he even 
likely to be objective. Nipping if not exactly devouring the hand that feeds him, 
Jackson observed last year on “CBS Views The Press” that TV game coverage 
lacks the “journalistic enterprise, independence and objectivity that marked the 
coverage of other events of such national scope and interest.” Pointing to the 
fact that TV seldom covers football’s labor-management disputes, charges of 
monopoly, racial problems or economic issues, Jackson said, “The networks 
have become part of the game itself. Their investment is huge—nearly 40 million 
a year for TV rights. TV is as concerned with the image and the exploitation of 
the sport as are owners and officials. They are boosters of glory, not blunders.” 
The real news about the sport, Jackson said, comes from newspapers and 
magazines. 

Well, maybe .. . but the muckrackers, it would appear, are all on 
holiday the week preceding the game and the week following the game: What 
you read the week before the game is orgiastic ballyhoo; what you read the day 
of the game itself is anticlimactic ritual synthetic ecstasy (because victory is 
never so sweet as the anticipation thereof, and because—cf. Emerson—Every hero 
becomes a bore at last); and what you're reduced to reading the week following 
the game, when the superlatives begin to wind down, are tired little puffs, like 
balloons slowly descending and losing (hot) air . . . except for those few pieces in 
which a writer finally succumbs to a little wholesome vitriol. 


P.. coverage of the “greatest single sports event of the 
year” (the criterion used to establish “greatness” is, needless to say, money) falls 
into several categories. First, predictions and analyses—analyses, which manage 
to be both earnest and fevered, of game plans, of sprained ankles and torn 
shoulders and quirky ankles, analyses of analyses, and analyses of football 
players “philosophies,” spiritual values, and attitudes toward The Game. (My 
favorites: Cowboy Bob Lilly, reported in Newsday: “I never try to kill anybody. 
1 see chances where | can tear up a knee or smash a face, but I don’t take 
advantage of it.” A nameless Cowboy to the Daily News’ Norm Miller: “Being a 
football player is like being a burglar... You have to learn to accept defeat.” 
Dolphin Nick Buoniconti (also to Newsday): “*Yes I have a broken hand. . . . But 
we linebackers just have to put the cast on and go out and play.” Kansas City’s 
Willie Lanier: “We're hell-raisers and street fighters and good-time guys.” At 
least six newspapers thought it worthy of note that Garo Yepremian—who 
obliges members of the press by doing Louis Armstrong imitations—said (are you 
ready?): “I enjoy people and life.”” Oh, and I forgot: weather predictions—such 
exquisite attention to detail, | thought | was reading the Farmers’ Almanac, such 
beseeching of the gods for clemency | thought I had drifted into a medieval 
passion play (as it turned out, every fan nearly froze his or her ass off in 
32-degree misery). Then there are the God Stories, the Money Stories—these 
categories frequently overlap-the Sex Stories, and the Silver-haired-lady- 
from-he-other-side-of-the-tracks-who-was-given-tickets-by the-Sunshine-Optimist- 
Club Human Interest Stories. (My God! It really is the All-American sport!) 


Here’s a typical Sex Angle (Joe Gergen, Newsday): “The girls 
hand over this tawdry town to the men tomorrow. Super Hustle gives way to 
Super Bowl. [I’m not making this up.] Forget the bump and grind, it’s time for 
the bump and run.” (Charity, thy name is not professional football . . . the God 
who presides over the holy field of football battle has a real down on Fallen 
Women. As soon as the men take over from the girls, we start reading words like 
Faith, Honor, Vengeance, Glory, David-and-Goliath, Redemption . . . football 
players may be hell-raisers and horny good-time guys, but the Cosmos attends to 
their concerns.) Here’s a Sex Story I really like: Overlined DOLPHINS LIKE 
THE FAIRER SEX (fairer than what? and don’t you long to see the Village 
Voice come out with a piece about pro football’s closet queens?), this UPI 
dispatch was carried by The Washington Post: GIRL-WATCHERS HAVE A 
KIICK: Between Csonka and Kiick (Dolphins’ backs who are adorably 
nicknamed Butch Cassidy and Sundance Kid), “who has the prettiest broads?” 
Don Shula was asked. Dig his answer: ““You won’t believe this, but they’re both 
straight arrow.” Full of sly, titillating innuendo, this piece has Kiick saying 
“There may be a little crook in the arrow” and Csonka commenting that “we 
hang out with a couple of very beautiful girls—steadily.” “One assumes,” the 
UPI drooler leers, “he meant their wives.” Oh yeah? The New Orleans States 
Item devoted three full columns to a Jim Kiick lookalike—“Girls chase him 
down streets” just chock full o° goodies about how it felt to be clawed at, 
chased, begged for autographs and dates. (He liked it.) Don Shula, as reported by 
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BAY \dd: 
Nate Cohen of the New Orleans Times-Picayune, has a gentle thought for the 
straight-arrows’ wives: They “come in tomorrow and we'll take them out to 
dinner with us. This way, they won’t have to go out and look for a restaurant,” 
Shula explained. (They won’t have to go out and look for a restaurant???) 
“Then we'll all go back to the hotel together.” Terrif’. 

You can guess what the God Stories are about. Landry: “I'd 
rather have Billy’s prayers” (said the coach who has appeared in that gentleman’s 
Christian Crusades). “I know they will be better than any play [Nixon] has.” 
Cowboys’ Roger Staubach: “When it comes to athletic contests, I feel that God 
is arbitrary.” The Houston Chronicle, in nice apposition to this solemn 
pronouncement of square-jawed, straight-shootin’, Spiritual Staubach, had a 
photograph of the First Baptist Church marquee, on which were emblazoned the 
words, God Is Impartial/We Are Not/Go Cowboys. (It takes Texas chutzpah to 
overrule the Lord.) The Money Stories have largely to do with the hor- 
of-plenty impact of the game on the economy of the host city (an estimated $15 
million was spent in New Orleans by 80,000 ticket-holding fans); the hometown 
papers diligently reported the man-in-the-street attitude toward this windfall, as 
for example this juicy tidbit—see if it grabs you—in the States Item: “At the 
Ramada Inn in Biloxi, sales manager Juanita Balter said there is just no room at 
all.” Surprisingly little attention was paid to the financial impact of the game on 
the ball players, or on the clubs. | call that odd, since Super Bowl time is 
Bonanza time—multiply 80,000 seats by $15 per. Although coach Don Shula 
said (to the San Francisco Examiner), “The money doesn’t mean as much as the 
honor; it’s true,” he can hardly have expected his players, who stood to make an 
extra $25,000 apiece if they won, to share his ennobling attitude (particularly 
since he owns club stock and they don’t). 

As for the Human Interest Stories, you don’t want to hear about 
portable toilets and the number of fan-bearing seaplanes that can land on the 
head of a pin; and you certainly don’t want the details of the welcome-home 
carpools the Miami papers arranged. Any sob story you make up yourself will be 
at least as good as the AP report of a man who was robbed of all his credit cards 
and $3,000 in cash, but nevertheless saw fit to praise the Lord—‘‘Thank God 
they didn’t get my Super Bowl tickets.” 

The “ultimate game” turned out to be a bummer. What can you 
say about a game in which the losers get trounced 24-3? “Bad,” “dull,” is what 
the NFL’s PR men said (I guess it’s easy to be frank after the cash returns have 
been counted), adding wistfully, “there has to be an exciting offensive game 
some day .. . the law of averages . . .” The Daily News couldn’t bring itself to get 
much zingier than to say that, while “the game lacked much suspense . . . it did 
have some beautiful artistry” (i.e., it was boring). Joe O’Day of the News 
admitted that “Super Bowl VI was something less than a super game.”’ But, his 
pre-game reflexes in good working order, he found something to attach his 
superlatives to : “CBS, however, put on a super spectacular in its presentation of 
the Cowboy-Dolphin contest ... announcers Ray Scott and [Pat] Summerall 
...tefused to pump air into the deflated game.” In other words, what was 
spectacular about the televised game was that it was so remarkably unspec- 








The NFL seems determined to keep sports- 
writers in a perpetual state of euphor- 

ia, and, on the whole, sportswriters re- 
ciprocate by writing about the Super 
Bowl as if it were the Second Coming, 

Iwo Jima and Woodstock rolled into one. 


tacular. Good-o. A sad little what-do-we-say-next paragraph in The New York 
Times reported that 1,200 outstanding Ford Truck dealers and wives had left 
New Orleans “tired and motivated”’ (it didn’t say what they were motivated to 
do). Arthur Daley in the Times thought the game was neither “dull” nor 
“great”: “I thought it was a highly interesting affair that held a strange 
fascination because there was so much flawless play by the Cowboy team.” Uh 
huh. 

And so on to the week following the damp doings at Tulane. If 
you lived in Miami, you could read all about the “tear drops in Shula’s voice;” if 
you lived in Dallas, you could order from the Morning News “a keepsake 
reproduction of the front page” announcing the Cowboy win—a metal plaque 
“not affected by sunlight, temperature extremes (to 1,000 degrees F), or 
humidity,” which “will last almost literally forever” —but Texans, one has heard, 
do things big; and even the celebration stories lacked the fervor, the frenzy, the 
hysteria, of the pre-game buildup. They were soulless. Joe Namath stories started 
creeping back on to the sports pages—a little color, a little pizzazz, obviously, 
were called for. Duane Thomas, Dallas’ “problem boy” (an “anti-social 
no-goodnik” to the Daily News) spoke eleven monosyllabic words to a TV 
interviewer, breaking his monastic silence and shattering the interviewer's 
professional cool; and out of these eleven words, sports writers were able to spin 
about 11,000 of their own. But it was really all over. Larry Merchant of the New 


York Post tried hard, claiming to see in the Cowboys the “Chosen People” who 
had reached the “Promised Land.” But even his attempt to invest Staubach with 
the qualities of Moses fell flat. Two guys got nasty—George Frazier in the Boston 
Evening Globe wondered who those “blowzy men and, one assumes, women, in 
ridiculous royal blue ten-gallon hats” were with “boozy glasses in hand.” He did 
a number about hustlers and raunchy “all-but-illiterate” Texan louts and 
thieving cab drivers; he wondered how much better it was “to have one’s 
daughter become a cheerleader or a drum majorette than to have her on heroin.” 
It was a far cry from the touching pre-game stories about the cheerleaders whose 
transportation expenses had been paid by newspaper-selling Cub Scouts. Jim 
Bishop—maybe just to prove that he’s not altogether in the Jesus-Lincoln 
bag—wrote a postscript that was meant to be a shocker but never got much 
purpler than “Men staggered and fell down and laughed. Women flirted with 
men they never met. . . . Drinks were 52.” 


A... here we go again, of course. Time (Dec. 11) gave us an heroic 
cover drawing of Miami’s Don Shula with “Building For The Super Bowl” 
stamped across his forehead. The Daily News is busily promoting something 
called the Super Bowl Sweepstakes these days. The Sunday the regular season 
ended last month, the Times devoted 276 column-inches to the subject of 
professional football (but, then, nobody has much worried about “priorities” 
since the ’sixties died). The January Playboy offers two features on The Event, 
this year scheduled for the Los Angeles Coliseum (no lions—just the good, clean 
fun of throwing Christians to Christians). On page 95, Playboy advises that we’d 
all better have a good punch handy for Super Bowl day and offers us recipes for 
such libations as the Quick Kick and the Quarterback Sneak. On page 187, 
Playboy gives us a drawing of a little, blond baton twirler idolizing a big black 
tackle....My father will be watching again this year, and may the best beasts 
win. But one question, daddy: Would you really vote for the man who was 
sincere about the Super Bowl? Answer me that. 


A Letter To The Readers of (MORE) 


Editors may pretend to greater sophistication, but, much like 
actors, most of us are given to devouring every syllable of a 
rave review. Take The Progressive, for example. We place high 
value on the judgment of our peers in the craft of journalism. 
So we share these comments in the hope you, too, will come to 
appreciate our magazine. 


Tom Wicker: ‘‘We need magazines like The Progressive that 
seek the truth and won't be frightened away from it.” 


Nicholas von Hoffman: “The Progressive is one of the publica- 
tions that I admire and cherish the most. It’s a sane and humane 
voice in a time when there are too few of them.” 


Harriet Van Horne: ‘How badly we need The Progressive’s 
tough, bold, probing kind of journalism. It is public service of 
the highest order.” 

Dan Rather: “The Progressive is consistently filled with some 
of the best journalism in America—fresh, tough, honest.” 
Clayton Fritchey: “I used to wonder whether a monthly could 
keep up with the march of events. The Progressive has shown 
that it not only can keep abreast, but often be ahead of the 
times.” 

George Frazier: What makes The Progressive so beguiling is its 
resistance to shrillness. One of the very best of all magazines.” 
Daniel Schorr: “I harken to The Progressive as a voice in the 
wilderness—a clear and eloquent voice.” 

Harrison Salisbury: ‘The Progressive is a magazine for people 
who think—whether one agrees with its position or not.” 


Introductory Offer 


with a Full Money Back Guarantee 
10 Months of THE PROGRESSIVE $6.00 


And from the Editors of (MORE): “A Rosebud and Kudos to 
The Progressive for its September issue.” 


We invite you to find out what the accolades are all about. 
And to join us in an independent, incisive, and stimulating 
monthly commentary on the survival issues—from the crises 
in foreign policy to domestic new politics. Changing lifestyles, 
tax reform, civil liberties, military budgets to environment, 
media, race relations, corporations, new priorities. 

Unlike (MORE), The Progressive is not a journalism review, 
but it manages to pack a good deal of commentary on the press 
into its coverage of national and world affairs—features like 
Bill Rivers’ “Monitoring the Media” and recent articles like 
Morton Mintz’s “The Test is Truth” and Sanford Unger ‘The 
Battle for Press Freedom.” 

If you are interested in keeping ahead of your time—if you 
are interested in having an arsenal of facts and respected 
opinion to help you win some of those battles for survival— 
then we believe The Progressive is for you. We suggest you 
try it. If you don’t like it, you can have your money back— 
no questions asked. We look forward to hearing from you. 


Cordially, 
7a ig) 


Morris H. Rubin, Editor 
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[LETTERS] 


The Armor Study 


David Armor, the subject of Edwin Diamond’s article in the December (MORE), 
was an associate professor of sociology at Harvard when he wrote his 
desegregation study, not a “young research assistant,” as Diamond mistakenly 
calls him. Also, The Public Interest, no matter what one may think of its editors, 
is a magazine of considerable intellectual substance and import. There is no one 
arbiter or referee of what is significant research on school desegregation, even 
though Diamond wants to award that position to the Harvard Educational 
Review. 

In his article, Diamond says the newspapers which carried the 
Armor story “hanged it” on Harvard. That just is not true for The Washington 
Post, which carried my story. Harvard was first mentioned in its fifth paragraph. 
Diamond refers to me several times as a “young reporter.” Although as I get 
older—I’m 29 now-—I usually like to be described that way, I don” @.ink 'i 
intentions were friendly. | graduated from Harvard in 1964 (is that re °ez, at 
Diamond says?), and now have spent five years on the Post—thre, ©) *' 
education reporter. 

Before writing the story on Armot’s & fi, } Chee ar fe 
other studies he mentioned—including Rivers’ : #3 
summarized them fairly, no matter what the Ri is Superintwartesnt hag, have 
told AP. For Diamond to accuse Armor ¢: “ison aud unfair. 
Furthermore, Diamond never spoke to Ar: wile psepacaug his story. As 
Diamond notes, Armor’s findings are not ec (Saad $ 2/2 quite in line 
with other tesearch showing the minimal ei’ <t of ‘sh 29 wees, including 
desegregation. The most notable example of t' } nm wwe work of 
Christopher Jencks and his colleagues, who cone’. #a: “We go n0' believe that 
forced busing can be justified on the grounds of its long-term benefits for 
students.” 

Over the past decade The Washington Post and other papers have 
printed many, many articles favorable to iniegration, which have sometimes 
brought the predictable—and wrong-—-charge that we have a liberal bias. | believe 
we have an obligation to present all sides of an issue, even though we now 
become subject to unpleasant—and rather slipshod—attacks such as Diamond’s 
that we have strayed from “honest journalism” and are part of a “sycophant’s 
chorus”’ for what he obviously believes is the wrong side. 

—Lawrence W. Feinberg 
The Washington Post 
Washington, D.C. 


Edwin Diamond replies: Lawrence Feinberg appears to be challenging my parlor 
skills rather than my facts. I called Feinberg a “young” reporter—so he seemed 
to someone on the far side of forty. I also called David Armor a “young research 
assistant;” the designation, which is accurate, was also meant to underline the 
fact that Armor was on terminal leave from Harvard. That is, he had not been 
granted tenure and was on his way to a new job. As for the Harvard emphasis, I 
leave it to (MORE) readers to judge if the story would have gotten the same play 
if it had come out of Northeastern University or the University of Alabama. 
Finally, Feinberg’s contention that the Armor work in some way “balances” 
earlier “iiberal’’ coverage doesn’t alter the fact that Armor’s work was shoddy 
and that the media people who broadcast it also committed shoddy work. 


Police' Research ’ 


On April 12, 1971, four officers from the Palo Alto (Calif.) Police Department, 
armed with a search warrant, conducted an unprecedented 45-minute search of 
the entire office of The Stanford Daily. They were authorized to search for 
photographs taken at a local sit-in that ended violently three days earlier. The 
officers left our office empty-handed. The search was promptly condemned by, 
among others, The New York Times, Walter Cronkite, the Associated Press 
Managing Editors’ Association, Sigma Delta Chi, and the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. 

One month later, The Daily, aided by Stanford Law Professor 
Anthony G. Amsterdam and two San Francisco attorneys, Jerome B. Falk and 
Robert H. Mnookin, filed suit against the police department and the district 
attorney’s office—which sought the search warrant—asking that the search be 
declared illegal and unconstitutional. Shortly after the suit was filed, Prof. 
Amsterdam said: “The New York Times might just as well move its files out on 
42nd Street and let the police department use them for branch research if this 
sort of thing is to be allowed.” 

In October, 1972, US. District Court Judge Robert F. Peckham 
did indeed rule the search unconstitutional. Like the search, Judge Peckham’s 


decision is precedent-setting in both the First and Fourth Amendment areas, and 
serves clear notice on district attorneys that similar searches will not be judicially 
tolerated. Santa Clara County (Calif.) authorities have appealed Judge Peckham’s 
decision. The Daily feels obligated to challenge their appeal, a process our 
attorneys estimate will require two years and an expenditure of some $10,000. 
The Daily hopes that some of you, our older journalistic brothers, 
are willing to help us fund our fight—which, should we lose, will rapidly become 
your fight—in this litigation. Any contributions your readers could make would 
be greatly appreciated. Checks may be made payable to “Stanford Daily Defense 
Fund.” ° ’ 
—Edward M. Kohn 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 94305 


Editor’s note: Kohn, who is a former managing editor of the Daily, reports that 
since the police search the paper has raised a total of $8,500, less than $5,000 of 
which was contributed by newspaper publishers. So far he has contacted more 
than 15 papers, and the results have been somewhat disheartening. Some 
publishers have even refused to answer his letters. 


Coincidence 


i enjoy reading (MORE) each month and I find it credible and stimulating. 
However, reading your November issue left one nagging question in my mind 
which I now put to you. In your Hellbox column you wish (or sprinkle or 
whatever) rosebuds on Bob Woodward and Carl Bernstein [Washington Post 
reporters] for their work on the Watergate affair. Above on the same page | read 
that several of the owners of Rosebud Associates are named Woodward and 
Bernstein. One is of course curious as to whether there are any connections 
between the holders of the same names even though the story left no doubt that 
Bob and Carl deserved your praise for their fine journalism. Still, one is curious 
and I hope you will make clear what, if any, relationship exists here. 

—Jonathan H. Rohr 

Gambier, Ohio 


Editor’s note: Just a coincidence. 


Peter Bridge 


Someone should respond to Peter Bridge’s interesting question in his article, “In 
Defense of Newsmen’s Rights” (MORE, November, 1972). “My last remaining 
question, a haunting one,” Bridge writes, “is: ‘Press, where were you when I 
needed you”?” Where were you, indeed; absolute, total undiluted horseshit. 

It will be recalled that Bridge refused to answer five questions 
before an Essex Country (N.J.) grand jury which was investigating the Newark 
Housing Authority, for better or worse. That the questions were relatively 
simple and incriminated no one, even to the extent they should—as (MORE)’s 
editor noted—have been included within Bridge’s story itself to add informative 
color seems to be beside the point. Bridge himself says his predicament resulted 
from ‘a personality conflict” with the Essex County prosecutor’s office. 
Whatever else was on Bridge’s mind must be left to the imagination, but his 
decision not to help the prosecutor’s office do a needed job certainly worked 
out, as far as Bridge was concerned, decidedly for the better. 

Bridge, an unemployed reporter for the defunct Newark Evening 
News, a sad periodical no one in Newark particularly misses, gained nationwide 
fame as the heroic upholder of both the United States Constitution and 
newsmen’s rights, as well as all that is holy and just. In addition, he has been 
swamped with lucrative job offers, financial donations and numerous speaking 
offers. This is as it should be, the great American way, because, after all Bridge 
did spend three weeks in the Essex County jail. (That he was treated like visiting 
royalty is beside the point.) Bridge does deserve all the good things that have 
come his way—at least he does until he’s got the crust to start writing about it. . . 

—Ron Porambo 
Newark, N.J. 





continued from page 2 


the request of (and independent of) the television station. They both passed 
unequivocally. In reporting the results on the air that evening, Ted Kavanau 
suggested Ronan’s 33 affadavit-signers should go through the same tests. But all 
their efforts to reach Ronan have failed, they say. 

In the days since, Channel 5 has been exploring the broader 
city-wide implications of the overtime fraud and pension boondoggle, 
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The Hazards of Gonzo 


Editor’s note: In the mail the other day came a letter from Hunter Thompson, 
the subject of my profile, “The Prince of Gonzo” (MORE—November, 1972). 
Hunter wrote that the penultimate paragraph, in which I told of his bashing a 
bartender over the head with a wine bottle and then carving “The American 
Dream” in bloody strokes on his chest, was causing him a bit of trouble. “When 
I got on the McGovern press plane for the last week of the campaign I hadn’t 
seen the piece—but most of the others had, and I was treated very strangely. 
Two Fleet Street types toid [Tim] Crouse [of Rolling Stone] they felt very 
uncomfortable being on the same plane with me—as if I might run amok on 
booze and speed at any moment and somehow blow a huge hole in the 
fuselage.” Now, I respect Hunter Thompson’s work and wouldn’t want anybody, 
whether news source or colleague, to recoil from him in fear or loathing. So let 
me say unequivocally now that the next-to-last paragraph in my piece was pure 
fantasy /parody. When I wrote it, I thought any careful reader would realize that I 
was making a brief excursion into the same kind of Gonzo journalism that Hunter 
ocassionally engages in—and which } had described only two paragraphs earlier. 
But as Hunter has discovered with amazement, some readers simply swallow Gonzo 


whole. ... Apparently, Hunter’s colleagues have the same fantasies about him 
that I do. His long-time collaborator, the British artist Ralph Steadman, drew the 


above illustration for my November article. But it went briefly astray in the 
mails somewhere between New York and London, finally arriving two days after 
the issue went to press. So here it is. 


—J.A.L. 








particularly why the MTA hired a Wall Street law firm to help it block an 
investigation of its bookkeeping by State City Comptroller Arthur Levitt. All of 
this, of course, is what local television news should be up to. And it is making 
WNEW-TV’s “10 O’Clock News” increasingly superior to the star studs and 
happy talk of New York’s three network affiliates. 


Selective Prosecution 


Last September 14, a grand jury in Norfolk, Va., indicted a disc jockey named 
John Frank Nesci for “utter[ing] obscene, indecent and profane language” on 
the air, allegedly in violation of an obscure law that is part of the Radio Act of 
1929. Nesci faced up to two years in jail and a $10,000 fine for his offense. But 
on the eve of his trial, the U.S. Justice Department asked the local Assistant U.S. 
Attorney—ironically, a fellow named Roger Williams—to drop the case. By that 
time, however, the indictment itself had already produced a chilling effect on 
other outspoken radio announcers in the area. 

What the 27-year-old Nesci did to cause indictment by a federal 
grand jury under a law that has not been used against a commercial broadcaster 
since 1931 is still not absolutely clear. The jury would not say, claiming that 
such a revelation of the specific incident ‘would defile the records of [the] 
court.’’ Apparently, the FBI began to monitor broadcasts of Nesci’s station, 
WOWI-FM (whose license, not so incidentally, is up for FCC renewal this year), 
after a complaint was received last May about Nesci’s on-the-air announcements 
of unmarked police car license-plate numbers. This was not illegal, but on June 8 
Nesci aired a recording of Country Joe and the Fish singing the 
“‘|-Feel-Like-I’m-Fixin’-to-Die Rag,” an antiwar song, at Woodstock. The cut, on 
the Vanguard album, begins with a cheer led by the rock group, who ask the 
assembled masses to call out, in succession, the letters “F,” “U,” “C,” and 
“K”"—and then the word thus spelled. Williams apparently decided this was 
evidence of violation of the Radio Act. 

Nesci’s defense attorneys had prepared to argue, among other 
things, that the indictment was an instance. of selective prosecution, that the 
Country Joe chant was political and by no legal standard “obscene,” that the 
word ‘“‘fuck’’ could only be heard as an “unintelligible crowd roar,” and that, in 
any case, Nesci himself did not “utter” anything suspect. What was especially 
unusual about the indictment, though, was that the prosecutor decided to go for 
criminal sanctions against the disc jockey instead of taking the alternative path 
of seeking FCC regulatory sanctions against the station, such as suspension or 
revocation of the operator’s license. 

Nesci’s ordeal did not exactly arouse media sympathy in Norfolk. 
There was little identification with Nesci’s plight by newspapers or TV and radio 
stations. The Virginian Pilot; usually considered the most liberal daily in the 
state, did not even cover the indictment. Bill McAllister, a reporter at the paper 
who was out of town at that time but later broke the story of the dropped 
charges, recalled that “when | went to the files to do my story, they were very 
weak. | was shocked at the lack of coverage we had given the case ... It was 
incredible.” Nor was there any editorial comment. Robert Mason, the Pilot’s 
editor, said he “never considered it. | haven’t been taking the whole thing too 
seriously. Maybe there’s been a large lesson in this case, but it’s escaped me. . . | 
haven’t been very conscious of it or even anything very remarkable about it.” 
Neither, apparently, did the Ledger-Star, the Pilot’s more conservative sister 
publication, which also remained silent on the Nesci case. Most of Nesci’s 
editorial support has come from the two national trade weeklies, Broadcasting 
and Billboard. Two “underground” news services based in California, Earth 
News and Zodiac, have also given the case some attention, and Rolling Stone 
covered the story. 

Predictably, the whole affair has made WOWI edgy. Nesci was 
fired by the station after commenting on his case on the air, then rehired a 
month later for a $50-a-week off-the-air job. (In the meantime, he received some 
financial aid from record company executives.) A few nights after he was 
indicted, another WOWI disc jockey aired a record containing the word “shit.” 
Steward Brinsfield, Jr., the owner of the rock station, ran down to the studio 
and fired the announcer on the spot. The station was off the air the rest of the 
night. Since then, WOW! employees have gone through the record library to 
establish what album cuts should be banned from air play. “One day,” said 
Nesci, “I went down to the station and it was absurd. All these grown men were 
sitting around a table going through the records and saying, ‘Well, what about 
shit?’ and ‘What about fuck?’ and ‘What about cunt?’ ... I’ve gotten the word 
that a lot of station owners around the country have been passing out memos 
with trade articles about me attached, so people will get the idea that they better 
be careful about what they play.” 

Sy DuBow, Nesci’s Virginia ACLU lawyer, still does not know 
why the Justice Department let his client off at the last moment. “While I’m 
happy to see John escape a two-year sentence,’’ DuBow said in an interview at 
his Richmond office, “the law is still on the books and the attempt to try him 
has had its effects on DJ’s there and elsewhere too. They achieved their purpose. 
They got him off the air and intimidated the station.” 





-_ 


* Arraignment’ 


Last fall the press paid some attention to a dispute between Norman Mailer and 
a young novelist, Alan Lelchuk.-Mailer objected to a passage in Lelchuk’s as then 
unpublished novel in which a fictional ‘Norman Mailer’” was killed by a bullet 
shot into his naked buttocks. The matter, which might have raised some 
interesting literary questions about the bounds of artistic license, was quickly 
resolved. (Lelchuk declined to do away with his fictional Mailer in a more 
dignified manner, but he revised his plot so that the victim put up a fight.) 
Meanwhile, a similar issue has come up in connection with a diatribe against the 
British poet Ted Hughes contained in Monster, a book of poems by Robin 
Morgan published by Random House. 
Monster was in galleys last June when a copyreader suggested to 

Morgan’s editor that the poem, “Arraignment,” be checked with the publisher’s 
lawyers. And indeed, the lawyers decided that the poem could not be published 
since it contained potentially libelous statements about Hughes, the husband of 
the poet Sylvia Plath, who committed suicide at the age of 30. For many 
feminists Plath has become an important symbol of the consequences of male 
oppression. Morgan, editor of the anthology, Sisterhood is Powerful, took a 
direct approach: * 

I accuse 

Ted Hughes 

of what the entire British and American 

literary and critical establishment 

has been at great lengths to deny 

(without ever saying it in so many words, of course): 

the murder of Sylvia Plath. 


Not that it isn’t enough to condemn him 

of mind-rape and body-rape, infidelity, 

abduction and brainwashing of her 

children, plagiarism of her imagery, 

hiding cf her most revealing indictments 

against her jailor, 

making a mint by becoming her posthumous editor, 
and writing, himself, incidentally, 

puerile, pretentious dribbles of verse, but 


real blood on his hands. 


Morgan then went on to claim that Hughes was also responsible for the death of his 
mistress, with whom he lived after separating from Plath. She also committed 
suicide after killing their daugher: “What a coincidence. He’s a one-man 
gynocidal movement.” Next, the poem took on the “critical necrophiles”—A. 
Alvarez, George Steiner and Robert Lowell—charging them in effect with creating 
and perpetuating myths about Plath’s life. ‘“‘Arraignment” ended with what 
might be construed as a suggestion that Plath could be avenged if her children 
were taken away from Hughes and if the poet himself were castrated and 
murdered: 

But then, we women cisange our minds a lot. 

That’s our prerogative. 

So we might not, after all, 

free Freida and Nicholas, 

and one night ring that doorbell 

to enter, a covey of his girlish fans, 

who then disarm him of that weapon with which he tortured us, 

stuff it into his mouth, sew up his poetasting lips around it, 

and blow out his brains. 

Who knows? 


Morgan refused to withdraw the poem but was eventually 
prevailed upon to revise it to eliminate the possibility of libel. The much longer 
revision cleverly raises the same issues as the original, but it couches them in more 
careful language. Moreover, new issues about marriage and libel are brought up: 


How can 

I accuse 

Ted Hughes 

of what the entire British and American 

literary and criticial establishment 

has been at great lengths to deny, 

without ever saying it in so many words, of course: 


the murder of Sylvia Plath 
? 


It should be sufficient to note 
the already deplorable controversy 


*©1972, Robin Morgan. 


created largely by Plath’s own poems and letters 
referring to the dear man’s pecadillos, 
but 


her accusation of rape could be conceived as 

metaphor, 

and besides, it is permissible by law for a man to rape 

his wife, in body and in mind. 

It is also perfectly legal for him to brainwash her children. 
It is no crime for him to malappropriate her imagery, 

or even to withhold her most revealing indictments 
against her jailor. 

It is not illegal for him to make a mint 

by becoming her posthumous editor, 

and he does no offense by writing, himself, incidentally, 
puerile, pretentious dribbles of verse. 


Morgan also took the opportunity to allude to her experiences at Random House: 


It is also perfectly legal, you understand, 
for publishers to be 

men 

or cowards, 

or members of the same fraternity. 


The new version was deemed acceptable and was in fact included 
in Monster. The matter might have ended there, but what Random House had 
not gambled on was Morgan’s decision to publicize both versions of the poem 
and to make an issue out of the revision. She told her story on WBAI radio and 
read both poems at feminist gatherings. Although she was unable to persuade Ms. 
magazine to publish either poem, they appeared side by side before publication of 
Monster ina smaller magazine, the Feminist Art Journal. Accompanying the poems 
was an essay in which she theorizes that Random House may have deliberately 
held up discussion of “Arraignment” until the eleventh hour to intimidate her and 
suggests that she and her editor, Hilary Maddux, were victims of a male 
conspiracy. Defending her original poem as ‘‘a descendant of a long line of 
honorable literary tradition in a polemical and accusative tone,” she cites the 
works of, among others, Dante, Dryden, Pope, Robert Bly and LeRoi Jones. 

Morgan’s readings brought the poems to the attention of Fran 
McCullough, Ted Hughes’ editor at Harper & Row, who thereupon alerted him. 
Not surprisingly, they were greatly upset—mostly because of the unrevised 
exhortatory materials at the end of the poem. “I don’t care what she says about 
Ted Hughes—nor does he,” says McCullough. ‘Sylvia says many damning things 
and says them better. But what disturbs me is the suggestion that the children be 


friends—among them Doris Lessing and Richard Murphy—urged that the poem 
not be published. (Lessing is published by Knopf, a subsidiary of Random 
House—a factor which gave the controversy a bit of an intramural twist.) The 
protest has not affected distribution of the book in this country (although 
Hughes’ lawyers won’t say whether or not legal action is contemplated), but 
it appears that the book will not be made available in England, where libel laws 
are much stricter and a suit would be almost inevitable. 

There is reason to believe that at least some Random House editors 
and executives are somewhat ashamed of the tastelessness of Morgan’s polemic but 
at the same time pleased with themselves for upholding her right to vent her anger. 
Fortunately for her, Morgan was able to have it both ways. She got her book 
published without having to suppress her original intentions. And in retrospect, 
although she wishes the first poem had been published, she says the second 
poem is in some ways stronger: “The second version is less ‘liberal.’ It not only 
has information about Hughes, the two women and the children, but also it says 
that you are not permitted to tell the truth; it speaks of male bonding; and it 
lists all of Hughes’ sins in terms of their being perfectly legal. The only thing that 
is illegal is to talk about them. | find that a considerable irony.” 


Censorship at WTOP 


Not long ago, the editorial page of The Washington Post agreed to run an article 
entitled “‘How To Cover Capitol Hill For TV’”’ by Carolyn Lewis, who covers 
Congress for the Post-owned WTOP-TV in Washington. In essence, the piece 
dealt with the many frustrations of trying to cover legislation and government 
business in the scant minutes that television allows. Following standard 
procedure at the station, Lewis showed the already accepted article to news 
director James Snyder and station manager Dan Gold for clearance. They were 
not pleased. Indeed, Lewis quickly withdrew her article after meeting with the 
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two men, reportedly because they threatened her with dismissal if it ran. 

A clause in the labor contracts of both the Post and WTOP states 
that permission to publish outside work cannot be “unreasonably withheld,” but 
the interpretation of this clause varies widely. Post reporters appear on WTOP as 
well as network television, and occasionally write articles—some critical of the 
Post—for outside publications such as the Columbia Journalism Review. But 
WTOP reporters apparently can’t even write for the Post. Gold claims that the 
Lewis article was “factually inaccurate and misleading” and contained comments 
“inimical to her fellow workers.” In fact, most of Lewis’ colleagues are outraged 
over her silencing, and the inaccuracy label seems little more than a code term 
for “critical.” 

And even then, the article is in no specific way critical of WTOP. 
Rather, it is a generalized analysis of some of the things Lewis feels is wrong 
with television news, and concludes, indisputably, that “A TV reporter has to 
learn to live with much, much less than the whole truth. There never is time for 
a complete story. But you aim for moments of truth, flashes of reality, swift, 
succinct summations of what-it-all-means and who’s-on-which-side. You have to 
wrap your story on welfare, defense, war-and-peace, ITT, consumer fraud, or 
whatever—in eye-catching, palatable trappings that will keep your viewer from 
switching channels or going off to the bathroom or out for a beer. In that, we’re 
not much different from the people who create soap and stomach pill 
commercials. TV is not an in-depth medium. It deals in headlines. But then, not 
everybody bothers to read those long take-outs in The Washington Post, either.” 

Gold insists he will approve ‘‘reasonable’’ articles for outside 
publication. James Jaffe, who left the WTOP staff for the Public Broadcasting 
Service last June, describes a somewhat different policy. After writing several 
stories for the Post about cable and public television, Jaffe says he was told by 
Gold that a WTOP employee could not write about TV for any publication and 
could not write for the Post at all. Subsequently, Jaffe went to Gold to clear an 
article for the Columbia Journalism Review and, according to Jaffe, Gold again 
barred all outside publication. Gold is also very touchy about the possibility that 
statements of any kind might be construed as station policy and reprimanded 
both Jaffe and Lewis for designating their positions at WTOP—Jaffe in his 
articles, Lewis in a letter to the Post’s editor. 

“I believe the public, which gets most of its news from television, 
has the right to understand our problems and limitations,” says Lewis. “We are 
not, after all, a private monastery with no public interest responsibilities. In fact, 
several of our reporters suggested that the management allow me to publish my 
piece, and then others could respond, opening up a dialogue. That suggestion 
was hotly turned down. . . . Maybe I’m old-fashioned about freedom of speech. | 
think | should have the right to publish without fear of reprisal.” 


One Win, One Loss 


In two separate decisions last month, the Federal courts at once encouraged and 
discouraged fears that journalists and authors will be increasingly harassed by 
government intimidation. 

In the first, the United States Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit upheld the decision of a lower court in favor of Alfred Balk, editor of the 
Columbia Journalism Review, who has steadfastly refused to reveal one of his 
sources for a 1962 Saturday Evening Post article on race relations in Chicago. 
Citing the importance of a “vigorous, aggressive and independent press,” the 
appellate court maintained that “the public interest in non-disclosure of a 
journalist’s sources [in this instance] far outweighs the public and private 
interest in compelled testimony.” But the court made a clear distinction 
between Balk’s civil case and the recent U.S. Supreme Court decision requiring 
reporters to testify in criminal investigations, where it is necessary to “strike a 
proper balance” between “freedom of the press and the obligation to give 
relevant testimony with respect to criminal conduct.” 


The second case—a criminal one—involves Victor L. Marchetti, who 
quit the Centi al Intelligence Agency in 1969 after serving for 14 years, during which 
time he rose to the position of assistant to the deputy director. As a condition of 
his employment, Marchetti signed in 1955 a “‘secrecy agreement” (required of all 
agency employees) in which he swore never to reveal classified information or to 
publish writien material about the CIA without first submitting it for review and 
possible deletions. After he quit, Marchetti wrote a novel, The Rope Dancer, an 
adventure story revolving around a thinly fictionalized “National Intelligence 
Agency.” He also wrote, for The Nation (April 3, 1972), an article critical of the 
methods of his former employer. Finally, after he wrote yet another magazine 
piece (unpublished) and an outline for a non-fiction book about the agency, the 
government acted. The CIA had managed to get hold of the material, decided it 
contained disclosures of classified information, and obtained an injunction 
requiring the author submit his manuscript for prior review before showing it to 
his publisher, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

Marchetti contends that during his years as an agent he became 
gradually disillusioned with the government’s cold war tactics and Vietnam 


policy, and that the CIA operations he considered justified—surveillance of 
Soviet military strength, counter-espionage—were undermined by the agency's 
political manipulations in such trouble spots as the Congo and the Bay of Pigs. 
Some legal experts insist that Marchetti signed away his “right” to criticize the 
CIA publicly when he joined the organization in 1955. But in petitioning the 
Supreme Court for a writ of certiorari, his lawyers at the American Civil 
Liberties Union argued that “while private parties may agree by contract to 
waive their rights under the Constitution, when the government is a party to an 
agreement such waivers are unenforceable if they involve fundamental rights of 
free speech .. . Consequently, no matter what the terms of the so-called secrecy 
agreement, the First Amendment prohibits their enforcement through the device 
of a prior restraint in the absence of proof that the threatened disclosures would 
‘surely result in direct, immediate and irreparable injury to the Nation or its 
people’.”” Last month, the Supreme Court denied the petition. 


Blackout? 


Ted Beitchman, a new make-up editor at The Los Angeles Times, thought the 
above publicity shot of ex-football star Fred Williamson and actress Elizabeth 
Harding an altogether fitting illustration to go with the review of their movie, 
“Hammer.” But the cozy pair only made it in the early edition of the November 
3 Times. Readers of later editions had to settle for the shot below of 
Williamson’s demure co-star, Vonetta McGee. Comics run a mere four pages 
away from movie reviews in the 7imes, causing women’s editor Jean Sharley 
Taylor to fear that impressionable little eyes might catch a glimpse of Fred and 
Elizabeth. 


Short Memory 


Only 22 months ago, Newsweek (March 8, 1971) turned over 22 of its pages toa 
sophisticated and perceptive special report on the sorry state of justice in the 
United States. The most sensitive and damning section of the project was a 
12,000-word tracing of an 18-year-old black’s passage through the criminal 
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justice system in Chicago. Reading it, one could only conclude, as Newsweek did 
elsewhere in the report, that “the social forces that have brought justice into 
crisis—the riptides of crime and the encrusted cynicism of the system—are the 
legacy of generations of neglect ... The record is doleful, the work of reform 
only begun. The Union has neither the tranquility nor the justice that its 
Founding Fathers wanted for it—and are still due by birthright to all its citizens 
today.” 

One supposes that Newsweek's editors still believe all that today, 
but it’s hard to tell from a reading of the Dec. 18, 1972, cover story, “‘Living 
With Crime.” Like so much of American journalism (see page 3), they now 
appear hellbent to embrace the Lookout-folks-here-come-the-muggers school of 
reporting. On the cover is an urgent photo of New York cops bent over a victim 
(Is he drunk, strung out, unconscious, dead?) on a ghetto street. Inside, a 
white-haired old lady peeks fearfully out from behind her door (three locks) in 
“Fortress America”; a guard dog lunges at a stand-in mugger, a Chicago dealer 
displays the latest in burglar alarms, more cops surround a black with hands on 
head and charts reassure us that it’s all true: burglary, assault, murder, up, up, 
. “Like the paranoid who has real enemies,” warns the text, ‘‘most 
Americans have good reason to be afraid. Crime remains most highly 
concentrated in the ghetto, but it has long since pushed out into the middle-class 
residential neighborhoods and the suburbs, often following on the heels of the 
drug problem to which it is so closely tied. No one is completely safe: the roster 
of recent street-crime victims includes Sen. William Proxmire in Washingion, 
Episcopal Bishop Paul Moore Jr. in New York’s Central Park and U.S. Solicitor 
General Erwin Griswold on the Harvard University campus.’’ Goodness, this is 
serious. 

Most of the rest of the article is simply a laundry list of law 'n 
order tactics. The subheads sprinkled throughout tell it all: “Moats and 
Crocodiles,” “Guns, Guards, 1D Cards,” ‘Don’t Just Cower, Do Something,” “A 
Chilling Vision.” In the penultimate paragraph, there is a glib reminder that “the 
root causes of crime remain central,” but by this time the reader is so shaken 
with fear that he can hardly be expected to worry about that sort of thing, much 
less remember what good sense Newsweek was talking less than two years ago. 


Corrections 


In praising the enterprise of the CBS Evening News last month, we erroneously 
listed Sam Robérts and Linda Mason as co-producers along with Stanhope Gould 
of the Watergate reports on the network. Gould’s co-producers were Brian Healy 
and Ed Fouhy. We failed, also, to note correspondent Joel Blocker’s work on 
that series. And, finally, the length of the first Watergate report was 14 minutes, 
not 22 as we reported. Our apologies to all.... We were not incorrect in 
reporting that following the first Watergate segment a CBS executive was 
contacted by Charles Colson, a special counsel to President Nixon, and that as a 
result the second segment was watered down. At the time we went to press we 
did not know the name of the CBS executive who ordered the cuts. We have 
subsequently learned that it was board chairman William Paley. 
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